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HATEVER its qualifications in the somewhat rarefied air 

of pure aesthetics, the opening at Hutchinson House (late 

Derby House) of the “‘National Gallery of British Sports 
and Pastimes’ is an event of importance alike to those who are 
concerned with pictures and prints and to those whose preoccupa- 
tion is the Sports and Pastimes. The event has a certain American 
flavour. The magnitude of the project ; the hiding of the bushel 
under the light of well-directed publicity ; the personal predilection 
of a wealthy and successful 
business man able and will- 
ing to back his own fancy ; 
the generosity ; and the over- 
riding of the old by the new : 
all this somehow belongs to 
what we think of as the 
American way of life rather 
than the discreet English 
tradition. The use of the 
term ‘‘National”’ has caused 
some heartburning in this 
connection, and Trafalgar 
Square and Millbank may 
well have opened astonished 
eyes. In this free country, 
however, as a glance at the 
telephone directory will 
prove—one can pop the term 
“National” on to anything 
from a local hairdresser’s to 
a government. The diffi- 
culty with this venture is 
that it is so impressive that 
the term may easily be re- 
garded as factual, and is 
deliberately used to indicate 
the proposed standing of the 
Gallery. 

One can appreciate the 
problem which arises when 
even the best intentioned 
private person uses it in 
such circumstances. W/alter 
Hutchinson has acquired one 
of the grandest of the ducal 
mansions in London, beauti- 
fully redecorated it, filled 
more than twenty rooms with 
pictures and prints he has 
bought relating to sport, and 
opened it to the public. He 
has rechristened the house, 
“Hutchinson House”’; staffed 
it with an adequate person- 
nel; and naturally controls 
the whole affair. Little won- 
der that the civil servants 
implicated by his use of the 
National mark barely remain 
civil. 

This aspect apart, how- 
ever, it would be agreed that the Gallery fills a gap, and fills it 
magnificently. Mr. Hutchinson possesses over 3,000 of these 
pictures and prints, with rare books and other records. The twenty 
rooms only show us about 600 so we may look forward to whole 
series of variations on the theme. Even so, the works are hung 
from eye-level right up to the ceilings in some rooms, and this is 
not the least cause of the official desire not to be implicated, since 
such a method of hanging has long since been abandoned in public 
galleries. Against this is the fact that the lighting from below, 
hidden by stands on which legibly printed cards give information 
about each picture, might well give points to some Museum 
authorities who leave their public literally and metaphorically in 
the dark. 

The showpiece of the collection is the truly magnificent 
Constable landscape, ‘Stratford Mill on the River Stour, near 
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HARMEN GERRITSZ VAN RIJN. 
By REMBRANDT. 
(From the Collection of Eva, Lady Mountain.) 


Exhibited at the Loan Exhibition of Dutch and Flemish 
Masters at Slatter’s Gallery. 
Perspex’s choice for the Picture of the Month. 


Bergholt,”” which, from its fishing boys in the foreground, has 
been affectionately known since Leslie engraved it as ‘““The Young 
Waltonians.” It is common knowledge that Mr. Hutchinson gave 
a record price for this lovely picture, and it is given pride of place : 
isolated on a screen in the middle of the resplendent ballroom, 
excellently lighted, and faced by a few seats for the comfort of 
visitors who wish to enjoy it at leisure. Here, indeed, is the other 
extreme to the crowded walls of most of the rooms, for only two 
other pictures are in this 
apartment: the two enor- 
mous Stubbs, “Lion attack- 
ing a Stag,” and “Lion 
attacking. a Horse,” which 
were bought from Earl Fitz- 
william’s collection at Went- 
worth Woodhouse. These 
are so skied that they pass 
unnoticed despite the fact 
that they are each 11 ft. by 
8 ft. But to see the Con- 
stable is an adventure of the 
spirit, and a happy re- 
encounter for those of us 
who remember it in Lord 
Swaythling’s collection. 

The other thrill at this 
new gallery is the first-rate 
collection of Stubbs and 
some fine Ben Marshall 
paintings. One whole room 
is devoted to Stubbs; and 
the picture of “Gimcrack,” 
with its entourage of turf 
characters and incident, is 
enhanced by a series of 
detail photographs which re- 
veal how excellently Stubbs 
painted every detail, how he 
saw and expressed every 
form. 

Perhaps one needs to be 

more an enthusiast for horses 
than I am (at least in paint 
and stud book) to appreciate 
the treasures paraded before 
us on this occasion. Shaw's 
Lady Utterword assures us 
that “there are only two 
classes in good society in 
England : the equestrian 
classes and the neurotic 
classes,’”’ and that “‘every- 
body can see that the people 
who hunt are the right 
people and the people who 
don’t are the wrong ones.’ 
I confess that I found myself 
one of the wrong people in 
face of so many of the 
noblest of all quadrupeds, 
and I wondered whether there were not a danger that those who 
like horses dislike pictures, and vice versa. If so it betokens ill 
for this enterprise. Stubbs and Ben Marshall and a group of 
typical paintings by Munnings excited one as pictures ; and away 
from this subject a number of paintings by Cosmo Clark who 
succeeds in combining illustrations of all manner of sporting events 
with an Impressionistic technique of distinctive charm. Here and 
there through the rooms a great or near-great name raises one’s 
hopes : Hogarth, Gainsborough, Devis, Morland ; but the pictures 
associated with them are not up to the promise of the name. 
One goes back to the Stubbs, the Marshalls, the one great Con- 
stable, and perhaps to some of the quaint early prints of cricket 
with a kind of antiquarian interest. And one looks at the 
exquisite proportions of the rooms of one of the most beautiful 
houses in London. 
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So over to an event where the aesthetic interest remains unalloyed: 
to Slatter’s Gallery and a loan Exhibition of Old Masters of the 
Dutch and Flemish school. The occasion has been planned as a 
tribute to the late Ralph Warner, that great restorer of pictures 
who learned so much about them in the course of his work that he 
became an absolute authority on Dutch and Flemish still life. He 
wrote a standard work on the subject: Dutch and Flemish Flower 
and Fruit Painters of the XVIIth and XVIIIth Centuries—an 
appalling title, but a good book if it is exact information you seek. 

The original idea was to have an Exhibition of those flower 
and fruit pieces; but the promoter may have felt that in a whole 
series of these one picture would militate against another, so the 
scope was extended. The result reveals the wealth of great paintings 
in every direction during the period of the supremacy of Dutch art, 
for here are four portraits by Franz Hals, five exquisite Rembrandts, 
a famous Metsu, landscapes by Aert van der Neer, Jan Brueghel 
and Cuyp, sea pieces by Van de Capelle and Van Goyen, and two 
of the greatest of Jan van Huysum’s “Flower Pieces,”” whilst Hugo 
van der Goes’ “‘Nativity’’ and Lucas van Leyden’s “Card Players” 
carry us back to the XVIth and XVth centuries. One can safely 
say that every one of the thirty pictures shown is a masterpiece ; 
and this loan exhibition reminds us anew what treasures are in 
our private collections and serves an excellent purpose in enabling 
us to see them. It will also serve, we hope, its charitable end of 
providing the nucleus of a Benevolent Fund for administration by 
the Association of British Picture Restorers. 

The chance for comparison of the Franz Hals and the Rem- 
brandts should not be missed. Four of the Rembrandts are early 
period works painted in the 1630’s when the artist was between 
twenty-four and twenty-eight; and three of these at least are 
magnificent. The picture from Lady Eva Mountain’s collection 
of his father dressed up with a steel gorget and an ostrich feather 
bound with a gold chain in his cap is searchingly alive ; another of 
“An Old Man” from the collection of George Schicht, Esq., although 
it was painted only two years later, about 1632, gives already the 
hint of that looser style which was to find achievement thirty years 
later. This was the picture chosen by the Netherlands Bank in 
1931 for reproduction on the Ten Guilder Notes in homage to 
Rembrandt. Over against these pictures stand the Franz Hals, 
most conspicuous among them the “Lady with a Glove” loaned by 
the Countess Mountbatten of Burma, and the “Man fingering his 
Collar Tassel,”” again from the collection of George Schicht. There 
is, as always, in the Franz Hals a delightful sense of immediate 
power, a putting down without a moment’s fumbling of the person 
and personality envisioned. It is only vis-d-vis the Rembrandts 
that one feels they do not go so deep. But how far from any 
suggestion of the superficial any one of these pictures is ! Jan 
van Huysum taking two years to build up in beloved detail a 
single flower piece; Jan Brueghel de Velours in “‘The Return 
from the Fair’’ showing the whole life of the village on one copper 
panel only twelve inches by twenty ; Metsu immortalising a moment 
in his “Lady and Gentleman at a Harpsichord” ; van der Neer 
seeing the perfect pattern of the winter landscapes in his scenes of 
winter sports : these have the feeling of perfection, of leaving nothing 
to be desired, which spells greatness in a work of art in any medium. 

Is it that quality which is missing in even the best and most 
striking of the contemporary artists? There is, for example, the 
Exhibition of Matthew Smith at the Mayor Gallery. The in- 
clusion of Matthew Smith in this year’s Honours List as a C.B.E. 
gives spectacular recognition to his work. The British Council 
are buying his pictures at high prices as demonstration, one assumes, 
of the best British art of our day. There is a certain challenge in 
all this official acceptance alongside the critical adulation with 
which his art is acclaimed. So one welcomes the opportunity of 
an evaluation given by this display of fifteen canvases painted 
from 1921 to 1946. 

I found myself agreeing to all the usual adjectives which are 
applied : rich, glowing, Venetian, opulent, etc., etc. Alas, for me 
as for Horace, “‘Persicos odi’’ : 

“Davus, I detest 

Orient display” 
as Austin Dobson translated it. So Matthew Smith, for all his 
hothouse heat, leaves me cold. There is a blaze of deeply toned 
colour—red, orange, blue, vivid green. There is a terrific vitality 
whether he paints a flower in a vase or a lady of ample proportions 
reclining among heaped cushions. There is design, rather obvious 
but nevertheless sure. But it is all strangely blatant, crude, unsubtle. 
There is no delicacy, no modulation. The petals of a flower or 
the limbs of a woman are slashed in with tremendous éclat. Some- 
times a passage of colour is so lovely in itself-—there is in particular 
a sensuous velvety green which Matthew Smith uses perhaps to 
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shock up his prevailing hot colours—but I personally am left with 
a general impression of overripe tomatoes. It may be that my 
nonconformist upbringing causes me subconsciously to recoil 
from the sheer sensuousness of his work even while I admit its 
dionysian qualities. 

Analysing the technique, however, I would hold that for the 
sake of this appeal of the colour he has sacrificed almost all other 
elements. In our contemporary painting as compared with that 
of the Old Masters I find again and again that the artist “has 
sacrificed” this, that, or the other. Draughtsmanship invariably is 
thrown overboard, I suspect, because it demands too much patience 
in these hasty times. Sometimes the colour has to do all the work, 
as with Matthew Smith ; sometimes pattern unrelated to objects, 
to life, to anything outside itself ; and sometimes everything seems 
to have gone, but in the wide toleration of anarchy there are still 
those who apparently find delight in the ensuing vacuum. Even 
at its best there is an inevitable sense of loss in all this departmental- 
ism in search of originality. Salt, according to the howler definition, 
is the thing which spoils potatoes if you leave it out ; and there is 
so often this feeling of the missing salt. 

Of course, we are expected to follow the individual artists by 
concentrating on the things they have so emphatically put in, and 
thus one gets an attenuated satisfaction. John Minton at the 
Lefevre with those simplified figures expressed in the style he has 
made his own ; two abstract artists at the Hanover Gallery who run 
entirely to pattern; or a newcomer there, Isabel Lambert, who 
achieves her total effect by giving her canvas a thin tint of colour, 
dividing this into two or three rectangular spaces with a heavy line, 
and depicting in each what might be the fossilised form of a bird or 
a fish. There is something in it: a kind of nightmare life in these 
skeleton shapes. But it is a concern with one elemental aspect 
which thus has to bear the whole burden of the expression. I 
would say that the result is unsatisfying in that one gets almost 
everything it has to offer in a swift first impression, whereas it is 
the essence of great art that it sees life whole and expresses it whole 
so that however often one returns to it there is revelation. 

The argument is, maybe, that the Old Masters have already 
said it all, said it so thoroughly that the theme is exhausted, and 
only by concentrating on minor aspects can anything of value now 
be expressed. WNature’s infinite variety is not so easily exhausted. 
In the art of water-colour, for instance, this month has seen Ex- 
hibitions at Agnew’s, at the Leger Galleries and at Walker’s of some 
of the unending wealth of our greatest period, and at the same time 
an Exhibition of the work of Edward Bawden at the Leicester 
Gallery proved that the English tradition of water-colour was 
capable of being carried on. There is no facile imitation of what 
has gone before. Nor is there such a striving after individual 
effect that there seems a complete break with the past. Bawden 
with some slight affinity to the lyrical landscape moods of Paul 
Nash works, as he did, almost in monotone and with his emphasis 
on the rhythms of landsca To this he adds his personal manner- 
ism of patterning sky or land with regular lines or flecks of colour 
to achieve a curious vibrancy of light or quality of surface of objects. 
The result is intimate and pleasing and carries with it that air of 
mastery of the medium and good craftsmanship which belongs to 
the old tradition of English water-colour. 

In the Agnew’s Exhibition two groups, of Varley and of Cox, 
were starred, but I found both slightly disappointing—the one hard 
and the other tending to be slight and unimpressive. There were, 
however, the usual surprising number of fine works which we 
expect at this annual event. was true also at the show in 
Leger’s where a first-rate de Wint, “‘Conisbeare Castle, Yorkshire,” 
and a Parisian street scene, “‘Rue St. Honore,” by William Callow, 
dominated the walls. 

In such work, however simple or slight—as with a charming 
little Girtin drawing at Leger’s—there is no feeling of the painting 
having been deliberately side-tracked in order to emphasise one 
aspect at the cost of others. There is no need for the enthusiast 
to say rather heatedly to the critical detractor: “But don’t you 
see, he doesn’t want to . . .”” whatever it happens to be which 
is missing in the particular instance. 

One does not need to make such apologies for the Old Masters, 
even when they are showing no very emphatic mastery. There is, 
for example, an Exhibition, “‘Primitive and Classical Trends” at 
the Arcade Gallery. I was not thrilled though there were things 
there of fascinating, shall one say, art historian interest. But nor 
did I have to be explaining to myself which particular condiment 
had been left out. Any Neo-Primitive would be so primitive, any 
Neo-Classicist so classical, that there would be no room for anything 
else. And somebody would have been explaining solemnly “But 
don’t you see, my dear, he didn’t want to . . . 





Masterpieces 
BY ALEXANDER WATT 


N important exhibition of the arts of Alsace and Lorraine 

is now being held at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs in Paris. 

This has been organised on the occasion of the tricentenary 

of the union of Alsace with France. Here one can admire many 

of the sacred and priceless relics that are closely guarded in the 

cathedrals, museums, libraries, and private collections in Alsace and 

Lorraine. Despite the similarity of character, alternating through- 

out the centuries, of the arts of Alsace and Lorraine, it has, never- 

theless, been a complex task to organise a joint exhibition of this 
scope and magnitude. 

The seven hundred odd exhibits range from precious works of 

art of the Vth century to ceramics of the late XVIIIth century. 


of the Arts of Alsace 


and Lorraine 


of ornate gospel-books embellished with precious stones, embossed 
gold, and delicately carved ivory plaques. The illumination of 
these gospel-books is of marked interest, for the style of decoration 
and the miniature painting of the School of Metz is closely tied 
to that of the School of Reims. 

Other outstanding exhibits in this section relate to the Bishops 
of Toul. Here is the chalice and paten (reproduced here) of Saint 
Gauzelin, Bishop of Toul (922-962), which originates from the 
Abbey of Bouxiéres-aux-Dames. The chalice is in gold, with 
filigree work. The paten is in silver overlaid with five centre lobes 
in gold. One of the finest of the gospel-books (reproduced here) 
comes from the Abbey of Poussay, in the diocese of Toul. The 


The earliest objects on view date from the Merovingian period : 
pieces of jewellery, ornaments, buckles and clasps, and armour 
from regions in Alsace and Lorraine. Of special historic interest 


binding is composed of a centre ivory plaque, of the Xth century, 
around which are plaques in embossed gold representing Christ 
and three Saints. The manuscript was probably written and 


(Left) The Xthcentury 
Chalice and Paten of 
Saint Gauzelin, Arch- 
bishop of Toul (922- 
962), from the Abbey 
of Bouxiéres - aux - 
Dames. The Chalice 
is in gold with filigree 
work. The Paten is in 
silver doubled in the 
centre with five filigreed 
lobes in gold. 
From the Collection of 
relics in the Cathedral 
of Nancy. 





(Right) Gospel - book 
from the Abbey of 
Poussay, in the diocese 
of Toul (Vosges). The 
binding is formed with 
a Xth century ivory 
plaque of the Virgin 
and Child, surrounded 
with figures in em- 
bossed gold represent- 
ing Christ, Saint An- 
drew, Saint Peter and 
Saint Menne. (Saint 
Menne was one of the 
French martyrs who 
died and was buried 
near Poussay. His body 
was transferred to the 
Abbey in 1036.) 
From the National 
Library, Paris. 
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illuminated, at Reichenau, during the last quarter of 
the Xth century. 

If Lorraine triumphs, in this exhibition, with 
religious objets d’art of the Carolingian period, we have 
to turn to Alsace for the finest works of art executed 
during the Middle Ages. At the Pavillon de Marsan 
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is a helmet, of the VIIth century, discovered in a tomb at Balden- 
heim, on the Lower Rhine. In its form this is a distinctly Sassanian 
prototype of helmet. The barbarian hordes that swept through 
Europe from the East, and invaded Alsace and Lorraine, at the time 
of the fall of the Roman Empire, were responsible for introducing 
this element of Oriental art that we find also in the silver inlaid iron 
buckles and clasps of which there are many fine examples exhibited 
at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. 

The Carolingian period is well represented in this exhibition 
for Lorraine was at the heart of the Empire of Charlemagne. Here, 
for example, are several of the celebrated relics from the Cathedral 
of Metz: the bronze equestrian statuette of Charlemagne (now in 
the National Library in Paris) ; the finely preserved gold embroidered 
purple cope, of striking Byzantine design, which, it is believed, was 
worn by the Emperor himself, and which again attests to the 
influence of Eastern art as introduced into Alsace and Lorraine 
during the invasions of the [Vth and Vth centuries ; and a number 


architects have an opportunity of studying the original XIIIth, 
XIVth, and XVth century designs, on parchment, for the facades 
and the famous spire of the Cathedral of Strasbourg. And sculptors, 
at the same time, can admire some of the XIIIth century statues 
that formerly adorned the north and west doors of the Cathedral. 

It was between 1225 and 1230 that a team of trained and ex- 
perienced sculptors arrived from Chartres to found the Strasbourg 
atelier, which flourished without interruption until the beginning 
of the XVIth century. About 1460 the influence of Burgundo- 
Flemish sculpture became evident in the cathedral statues. This 
was largely due to the work of Nicolas Gerhaert de Leyde, the 
Dutch artist who arrived and settled in Strasbourg (via Burgundy), 
to become the city’s leading sculptor, from 1462 to 1467. His 
particular form of expression—-a monumental realism tending 
towards a pronounced outward sentiment—was copied both by 
the Cathedral sculptors and the wood carvers of the time, among 
whom the best known is Nicolas de Haguenau, who was responsible 
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Photo LOUCHET—Tourisme. 
Tureen, with lid and plate, in silver-gilt, decorated with chased roses 


and engraved with coat of arms. By Jacques-Frédéric Kirstein. 
Collection D. David-Weill. 


for the high-altar piece of the Cathedral (on view in this exhibition) 
and the statues of the celebrated Issenheim altar-piece, in the 
Museum at Colmar. 

The most important period in the history of painting in Alsace 
was between the late XIVth century and Reformation. Thus, a 
special place has been given to the XVth century Alsatian painters. 
Isenmann, whose work is of special interest on account of the 
detailed painting of the costumes worn in Alsace at that time, is 
represented with an imposing “Entombment of Christ.” He was 
a native of Colmar and was influenced by Conrad Witz and the 
Flemish masters. Witz played an important role in the history of 
Alsatian painting. He lived and worked at Bale (which, until 1501, 
belonged to Alsace) where he died in 1447. He was the first of 
the school of the Upper Rhine to paint in a realistic fashion, and 
there is no doubt that he and Isenmann influenced Nicolas Gerhaert 
de Leyde to give a like expression to his sculpture. 

It is thought that Isenmann was the master of Schongauer, who 
is represented here with several fine paintings and drawings. 
Neithart, better known under the name of Grunewald, was, in turn, 
the pupil of Schongauer. Although it has not been possible to 
bring to Paris his famous Issenheim altar-piece, there are ten paint- 
ings and drawings on view at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs which 


bourg came next on the list with two hundred. Other 

towns in France counted much less. Thus, Lille 

came third with sixty-seven. Strasbourg owed its 
vogue to the fact that the capital of Alsace, since its 
surrender to Louis XIV, profited by a political and 

customs statute which permitted it to employ a 

greater quantity of silver in its plate than in other 

cities in France. And so, the Strasbourg plate was 
greatly sought after by the nobility of France and 

Europe in general. After the Revolution the number 

of ateliers and quality of production diminished 

rapidly although one silversmith in particular, 

Jacques-Frédéric Kirstein, continued to produce 

plate, during the Empire and the Restoration, of an 

exceptional quality. A fine example of his work is on 
view at the Pavillon de Marsan : a silver-gilt tureen, 
with cover and dish, dated 1765 (reproduced here). 

Among the pewterers, Lorraine takes the lead 

with Francois Briot, born in Montbéliard in 1550. 

One of his best-known products is his ewer and dish, 

called the Dish of Mars, which figures prominently 

in the present exhibition. 

1765. Finaliy, we come to the famous porcelain of 
Strasbourg. In this last section of the exhibition 
there are several showcases containing numerous 

examples of the work of Hannong and porcelain from the manu- 

factories of Niderviller, Lunéville, Saint-Clément, and Les Islettes. 

It was in 1751 that Paul Antoine Hannong (son of Charles Francois 

Hannong who thirty years earlier founded the first important 

porcelain manufactory at Strasbourg) succeeded, with the help of 

experts and technicians from Saxe, in producing the first hard-paste 
porcelain in France. But, owing to the opposition of the privileged 
royal manufactory, he was obliged to transfer his business to 

Frankenthal where he was patronised by the Palatinate Elector. 

After his death his son, Joseph Adam Hannong, met with similar 

difficulties vis-d-vis the royal Sevres manufactory which resulted 

in his having to close down his own private enterprise in 1781. 

Prior to this, in 1754, Baron Jean Louis de Beyerlé, Director of 
the Royal Mint in Strasbourg, started a porcelain manufactory in 

Niderviller with the assistance of artists and technicians from 

Strasbourg. All went well until Baron Beyerlé, like Hannong, met 

with opposition from Sévres when he attempted to produce hard- 

paste porcelain. He, too, was obliged to give up his promising 
business and Niderviller was sold, in 1771, to Adam Philibert, 

Comte de Custine. 





clearly attest his masterly qualities. Then there is Hans Baldung Grien, 
whose work can be seen in this exhibition as well as in the collection from 
the Munich Pinakothek, now on view, in Paris, at the Petit Palais. 

Lorraine figures next with its celebrated artists of the XVIIth century, 
Jacques Callot, Claude Lorrain, and Georges de la Tour. Callot is well 
represented with a number of fine engravings, including his well-known 
“l’Impruneta,” of which the plate itself, two impressions, and the 
original sepia drawing are here on view. As for Claude Gellée, called 
“Le Lorrain”’ (despite the fact that he spent most of his life in Italy), 
it is only natural that he should figure in this exhibition as the great 
painter of Lorraine with eleven paintings, fifteen drawings, and ten 
engravings. Most of the paintings are well known, with the exception 
of a very fine and well-preserved composition of “An Army on a 
Bridge”’ which comes from a private (and unnamed) collection. 

A whole room has been devoted to the work of Georges de la Tour, 
an artist who met with considerable success during his lifetime and whose 
pictures so pleased Louis XIII that he appointed him his official Court 
Painter. It is only during the past few years that Georges de la Tour 
has again become known to the public with the recent rediscovery of 
some of his works. His paintings, which are chiefly admired for their 
simplicity of subject and studied chiaroscuro effects, are comparatively 
unknown outside of France. I hope to be able shortly to contribute, in 
these columns, to a more detailed exposé of the latest opinions of the 
French experts concerning this forgotten XVIIth century master from 
Lorraine. 

Ever since the Middle Ages, Strasbourg has been an important centre 
of the silversmith’s trade. Although no official mark appeared before 
the year 1472, there do exist documents which prove, beyond doubt, 
that several ateliers were flourishing in Strasbourg prior to this date. 
Individual hall-marks were first introduced in 1545. The exhibition at 
the Musée des Arts Décoratifs presents a few examples of the work of 
the silversmiths of this period. 

During the XVIIIth century the Alsatian silversmiths earned wide 
repute. Paris, on the eve of the Revolution, had five hundred ateliers. Stras- 
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Photo LOUCHET—Tourisme. 
Pewter Ewer and Dish, by Francois Briot. 
Late XVIth century. 

From the Museum of Decorative Arts, Strasbourg. 
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ANTIQUE CARPETS 


A note on makes, buying and cleaning 
RIENTAL carpets were first introduced to the Western 
world by the Moors into Spain, and at a later date by the 
Venetians, who imported them into Italy, after which they 

found their way into the rest of Europe. 

Persia from the earliest times has been the recognised centre 
of the manufacture of the most durable, valuable, and truly artistic 
carpets. Following Persia, the products of various parts of India 
and Turkey are the most esteemed. The method of Oriental 
weaving has been copied by all the nations, including France, as 
is particularly evident in the manufacture of the Savonnerie 
carpets, and also in the British hand-tufted carpets which were 
mostly made in Donegal. 

In Persia, the occupation of entire families and tribes is that of 
carpet weaving. Until this last war, most Persian carpets were 
imported into England, and London was the recognised centre for 
carpets, and representatives from all nations came here to buy. 
It is considered that some of the finest carpets, both in design and 
texture, come from Ispahan, Chaoushagan, Heraty, Bidjar, Keshan, 
Kirman, Boukara, Feraghan, Kurdistan, Sehna, Kouba, Cabristan, 
Shirivan, and several other places. From India come the Agra, 
Lahore, and Peristan, while the best Turkish carpets come from 
Ushak, Sparta, Ghiordes, Bergama and Ladick. 

It must be borne in mind that only the extremely wealthy 
collector would entertain the idea of acquiring an antique carpet 
or rug; it is on record that some of the finest, oldest, and world 
renowned carpets have fetched sums of five figures ; and no real 
antique carpet dating before A.D. 1700 would be obtainable for less 
than four figures. Even then such examples are mostly worn, and 
are of little practicable use ; this however adds to their interest and 
value as old pieces in the eyes of the knowledgeable collector. 
The ordinary collector cannot hope to acquire an antique floor 
covering, therefore it will be wiser for him to go to a well-known 
and reputable dealer and ask for guidance, thereby making the dealer 
responsible to find a good make, at a reasonable cost, and of a 
quality sufficient to withstand the wear and tear of the home. 
Good semi-antique Oriental carpets can be obtained, their age 
being invariably between 60-90 years, made from the finest 
materials, with designs and colourings to suit every decoration, and 
very suitable for antique furniture. 

To ensure that the carpet retains its beauty, and that it wears 
as it should, cleaning methods are of great importance. 

First lay the carpet upside down on a level floor, and brush the 
back of the carpet several times with a hard broom; lift the carpet, 
and you will see much dirt underneath; remove this, and then lay 
the carpet the right way up, and brush with the pile. The pile is 
easily distinguishable simply by passing your hand along the surface ; 
if against the pile, it will feel rough. 

If, upon closer inspection, you find that there are stains, it will 
be better to have the cleaning carried out by an expert. However, 
should you wish to do the cleaning yourself, use boiling water— 
rainwater for preference—and ordinary washing soap which does 
not contain any soda. On no account use any chemical prepara- 
tion or specially advertised soap. 

To clean: First brush the dust away, in the manner already 
described, and place the carpet flat on the floor; get a loofah, or a 
hairbrush, and two basins of boiling water. Rub hard with soap 
and water, and then clean off with the clean boiling water, and re- 
member always brush with the pile. When finished, hang the 
carpet with the pile facing down towards the ground; this allows 
the air to filter through the carpet. This is absolutely vital, so 
that the carpet may be thoroughly dried. If the carpet is laid 
again in its place too quickly before being completely dry, it may 
perish or keep bad odour. 

In preserving tapestries, it is a good idea at least once a month 
to use an attachment of a suction vacuum cleaner to prevent moth 
and to keep out dust. If you consider your tapestry requires 
cleaning, the best method is first remove all superfluous dust, then 
dip the whole tapestry in a long tank of rainwater, and allow it to 
soak for at least two hours. Lift the tapestry very gently up and 
down in the water, empty the tank, refill with clean water, and allow 
the tapestry to soak again. You will find the reaction of the rain- 
water will revive many of the lost colours which time has dulled. 
As with carpets, tapestries must be hung to dry, and they must be 
completely dry before being replaced in their former positions. 

It is advisable that cleaning should be carried out in the summer, 
as it is much easier for drying, and the sun does not affect the colours. 

J. M. PONTREMOLI. 
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SHAFTS FROM APOLLO’S BOW 
26. An Itch for Collecting 


S a law-abiding citizen, rather more than “indifferent 
honest,”’ I range myself firmly on the side of the Archbishop 
of York in his campaign for a new respect for other people’s 

property. Yet I confess myself intrigued rather than shocked by a 
paragraph in The Times which tells of the disappearance of two 
framed water-colours by Millais from the Whitworth Institute, 
for there are hints of a collector’s preference in the affair which 
places it apart from mere larceny. 

Says “our own correspondent” : 

“The missing pictures, ‘The Faithful Shepherd’ and ‘The 
Lost Sheep’ were the small originals from which the Dalziel 
Brothers produced engravings for the published series 
‘The Parables of Our Lord.” The Gallery has two other 

works by Millais, but those were not removed by the thief, 

who also ignored much more valuable paintings by Turner, 

de Wint, and other famous artists.’ 
It is the element of the “‘choosy”’ which intrigues one. The mind 
leaps to the possibility of a letter to The Times defending the choice 
of the particular Millais canvases and repudiating the gratuitous 
suggestion that paintings by Turner, De Wint, or even Millais 
himself, were “‘much more valuable”—a letter signed simply ‘The 
Thief” but perhaps breaking the rules of Times correspondence 
by omitting an address. There is, of course, the possibility that 
he will come back for his other Millais, for it is obviously not easy 
to walk out of an art gallery with more than a couple of pictures at 
a time. But I think not. The whole incident has a flavour of 
deliberate choice, as I myself were I robbing the Whitworth Institute 
would unhesitatingly bag Blake’s “‘The Ancient of Days,’ and 
would deeply resent the impertinence of some pressman publicly 
telling me that I should have stolen Girtin’s ‘Durham Cathedral.” 

However, revenons ad nos moutons: the now thoroughly lost 
sheep and shepherd so faithful that he has gone with it. Surely all 
the evidence points to what Juvenal called the itch for collecting, 
rather than to plain theft as a mere means to the ignoble end of 
getting money. Were I serving on a jury I should find it difficult 
to subscribe to a verdict of “Guilty.” 

The almost classical instance is the theft in 1911 of Leonardo’s 
“‘Mona Lisa” from the Louvre. On almost any ground it was an 
unimpeachable choice ; and when the world (and the authorities 
at the Louvre) recovered breath, theories ranged from thriller 
ideas of an eccentric Chicago millionaire subsidizing a gang, to 
pathological ones of a lunatic driven mad by that elusive Gioconda 
smile. The greatest detective hunt, the widest-spread fingerprint 
test, the combing of the underworld, proved useless; but two 
years afterwards the picture was offered to a Florentine dealer. It 
looked like mere robbery for gain; yet when the thief walked 
simply into the inevitable police trap the story was one which 
would have delighted the curious mind of Leonardo himself. For 
the man had loved a girl so like Mona Lisa that he always called 
her by that name from the time he rescued her from a knife attack 
in a Paris café to that of her death. Thereupon he got himself 
employed casually at the Louvre, stole the masterpiece, and lived 
with it in his room in a Paris slum, afraid to go out, terribly poor, 
but, we will hope, emotionally ecstatic. We must in justice admit 
that the love motive moves this fascinating story out of the category 
of legitimate illegitimate collecting ; but it belongs collaterally, as 
it were, by the fact that we all had what I may be forgiven for ates 
“‘a sneaking regard” for the young man, who for his part obviously 
had a sneaking regard. 

Whereupon one wonders whether the recent theft of a Goya 
worth £28,000 also from the Louvre was dictated by cupidity, 
misdirected connoisseurship, or some other motive yet to be re- 
vealed. We would accept no such obvious rationalising of wrong- 
doing as that of the pick-purse in The Beggar’s Opera who claimed 
“We retrench the superfluities of mankind” ; but there is always in 
this matter of stolen pictures the delicate. suggestion of choice. 
Why pictures at all? For a picture must be an extremely difficult 
thing to steal and to dispose of when stolen. And if pictures, why 
Goya, why Millais? And if Millais, why one Millais more than 
another? Certainly the Autolycus of the collector’s world will 
snap-up strange trifles, as witness the recent disappearance of 
some of the finest specimens from M. Moult’s collection of lepi- 
doptera ; but that begins to look like mere common thieving even 
though it betokens a knowledge of collectors and the values of 
specimens. I still cling to the hope that the missing Millais are 
now in the possession of a delighted—-if dishonest—enthusiast. 


COLLARS OF SS: 
BY C. K. JENKINS 


HE basis of the present study is a pamphlet called Notes 

on Collars of SS by Mr. Albert Hartshorne, reprinted from 

the Archaeological Journal. When I showed it to the Editor 
of APOLLO, just a year ago, I looked carefully for the first time at 
the plate (Fig. I), and it seemed to me that in several cases the 
so-called S resembled a more or less conventionalised swan rather 
than anything else. In several other cases the S was reversed, 
which helped to confirm this impression, for a reversed S is 
meaningless, while a swan can usually be seen equally well from 
either side. 

So I set out to try to discover whether there was any meaning 
in this. The first step was to ascertain what connection, if any, 
our Royal Family had with swans before Henry IV married Mary 
de Bohun. In Mr. John Harvey’s book, The Plantagenets, I came 
on the story of Edward III and his apparently foolish challenge : 
“Hay, Hay, the wythe Swan, by Godes soule I am thy man!” 
which I take to be in modern English, “Let ’em all come!” As 
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Key. Mr. Hartshorne, being a Northamptonshire man, took 
all his examples but two from effigies in that county. 


1. Sir John Swinford, Spratton, 1371. 11. Sir Richard Knightley, Upton, 
2. Sir John Cressy, Dodford, 1444. 1537. 
3. Sir cy Wittelbury, Marholm, 12. William, Lord Parr, Horton, 1546. 
c. ° 
4. Sir Thomas Greene,Greensnorton, 13: ee Andrew, Charwelton, 
1457- 
5. Phillippa, Lady Greene, 14—. _ 14. Penelope, Lady Spencer, Brington, 
6. a ~ Stafford, Earl of Wiltshire, 1667. (A private ornament.) 
owick, 1499. ; ; - -la- 
z Jane Knightley, Umgan, ses 1537: a oe Ashby - de - la 
. Sir H Vere, Gt. Addington, e : 
—_— imgion, 16. Sir Richard Salkeld, Wetheral, 
9. Sir Robert Brudenel, Deane, 1531. 1501. 
10. Sir Richard Knightley, Fawsley, 17. Nothing is known of this collar’s 
1534. provenance. 
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A QUEST 


Mr. Harvey did not mention his authority for the story, I wrote to 
ask him, and mentioned my quest. Though personally unknown 
to me, he made a most generous response, showing me that, whereas 
I was seeking a badge or crest, what I needed was a bird, and he 
led me into the strange, enchanted land of Vows and Peacocks. 
At Whitsun, 1306, two important events in the Royal Family 
took place : the knighting of the Prince of Wales, and the marriage 
of King Edward’s little orphaned grandchild, Jeanne de Bar, to 
John de Warenne. Jeanne’s uncle, Thibaud, formerly Canon and 
now Bishop of Liége, must have been a prominent figure among 
the brilliant crowd of guests assembled at the Court, for he was a 
great favourite with the King. Edward had even induced the Pope 
to excommunicate the Archbishop of Canterbury for refusing to 
induct the Canon, who was already Treasurer of York and Preben- 
dary of Lincoln, to the living of Pagham, which Edward presented 
to him while the See of Canterbury was vacant. Thibaud and his 
half-brother, Count Henri, Jeanne’s father, were sons of the remark- 
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Fig. II. The vow to the Peacock. 
Courtesy British Museum. 


Fig. I (left). Drawing from Mr. Hartshorne’s pamphlet. 
Courtesy Royal Archaeological Institute. 


able old warrior-poet, Thibaud, who lost an eye while battling to 
save his mother-in-law’s property from her sons by her first 
marriage. He married for the second time when old, and had 12 
more children. Towards the end of the banquet that followed the 
knighting of the Prince of Wales and a large number of other young 
men, Edward vowed to God and the swans that he would avenge 
the murder of John Comyn and punish Robert Bruce. It seems 
certain, as Dr. Graeme-Ritchie believed, that Thibaud suggested 
this vow and the attractive ceremonial introducing it, for it was 
apparently at his instigation that Jacques de Longuyon wrote in 
1310 the poetical romance Les Voeux du Paon (The Vows to the 
Peacock), which produced a spate of poems and romances, and 
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COLLARS OF 


became so popular that serious writers considered it a danger to 
youth. 

At this time both swans and peacocks were regarded as the 
greatest possible delicacy at the table, stuffed, roasted, served in 
all the glory of their plumage, and eaten with highly seasoned sauce. 
If, as we may suppose, Thibaud said it was the custom in the 
Duchy of Bar to vow to the peacock in this manner, it must have 
given huge delight to the guests from Barrois, Champagne and 
Lorraine to see their local custom carried out at the English Court 
in first-rate style, for many of the minstrels engaged for this occasion 
came from Bar and the neighbourhood, and were certainly familiar 
with the ceremony. 

Alexander the Great was the favourite hero of the “jongleurs’’ 
or minstrels whose duty it was to provide entertainment in court 
and castle, and they never tired of adding to his historical deeds 
any number of fictitious incidents. To them he was the embodi- 
ment of the ideal Christian knight, endowed with every possible 
good quality, always ready to seize the opportunity to do some 
brave deed and rescue anyone in distress. So in the Vows to the 
Peacock, Alexander, coming from Tarsus, met an old knight, 
Cassamus, who, though his brother had been killed by Emenidus, 
Alexander’s lieutenant, begged his help for his brother’s children, 
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him whom Alexander should choose for her. When all had vowed, 
Gadifer, with the three noble ladies Eleos, Ydorus and Edeas, 
passed among the knights, bending the knee to each, and at last 
knelt before Aristé and offered him the peacock as being the bravest 
of the brave. He promptly had it carved and distributed among 
the company ; then all mounted and rode off to fulfil their vows. 
Of course Alexander decided that Porrus was the most suitable 
husband for Fesonas, and gave her the Lesser Ind as a marriage 
portion. 

Later poems and romances were constructed on almost the 
same plan. A Christian king, who has a supremely beautiful 
daughter, is besieged by a cruel Pagan, who has a charming son. 
After a little fighting the Pagan prince is captured and immediately, 
according to the chivalrous manner of the day, conducted with 
every mark of respect to the ladies’ bower. All the courtiers agree 
that, if only he were baptised, he would be in every way the right 
husband for the princess, who has the same idea in her head. So 
the end is always happy. 

The beautifully written and illuminated French Romance of 
Cleriadus and Méliadice is in much the same style as the Vows to 
the Peacock, but the ceremony of the vowing is more elaborate. 
Six maidens, accompanied by eight knights and eight squires, 
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Fig. III. Drawing by Nicholas Charles of a window in Old St. Paul’s 
showing the Arms of John of Gaunt within a collar of SS. 


Courtesy British Museum. 


two sons, Gadifer and Bétis, and a daughter, Fesonas, who were all 
besieged in Epheson by a cruel Indian king, Clarus, who was 
determined to marry Fesonas. Epheson was protected from the 
enemy by a river which could be forded in only one place, known 
to none but Cassamus. He led Alexander and his army over to 
relieve the city, and two days later Porrus, one of Clarus’s sons, was 
captured and brought into Epheson. Walking in the courtyard, 
he saw a peacock displaying its tail, whereupon he snatched a bow 
from a lad and shot it. It was immediately taken to the kitchen. 
Soon after, Fesonas reproached him with having killed her bird, 
and he apologised, saying that his only desire was to serve her. 
She graciously accepted his offer. But at this very moment the 
practical Cassamus brought them to earth by bawling: “Is the 
peacock done?” “Yes,” said a lad, “‘well roasted and stuffed.’ 
“Sirs,” said the old man, “‘it seems to me that we ought to do to 
the peacock after the custom of the land.” They sat down at 
table, and towards the end of the feast the ceremony of the vows 
began. Holding the peacock on a dish, Elyos, a noble lady, pre- 
ceded by a minstrel playing the harp, knelt first before Cassamus, 
who vowed that, if he met Clarus dismounted in the field, he would 
set him on his horse again for love of his son Porrus. Then she 
knelt before each knight and lady, begging for vows. Aristé 
vowed to fight till Fesonas’s wrongs were righted; Perdicas to 
dismount in the midst of the fray and stand among the footsoldiers ; 
Gadifer to smite down Clarus’s standard ; Fesonas to marry only 
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Fig. IV. A brass pendant showing a 
swan holding a collar of SS 
Courtesy British Museum. 


attend the peacock. The king, the queen and all other persons 
make their vows to the ladies and the peacock, and we are assured 
that all the vows were fulfilled. The brilliantly coloured illus- 
tration (Fig. II) shows the king in the act of making his vow to 
the royal bird. 

Vows play a very important part also in the History of the Three 
Noble Kings’ Sons, which, though a highly fantastic story, is really 
founded on fact, and became very popular. The French original 
dates from the XIVth and early XVth centuries. The king of 
Sicily begs Christians for help against the Turks, and Philip of 
France goes to his aid alone and incognito. The kings of England, 
Scotland and France send a force under David of Scotland and the 
Earl of Douglas, but the ships are wrecked and only David and 
Douglas survive. David is captured by the Turks, but freed by 
Orkai, the Grand Turk’s son. Auffroy of England joins Philip, 
and, soon after, they capture Orkai. Then the king of Sicily, in 
honour of the three kings’ sons and Orkai, their prisoner, Bives a 
banquet at which everyone makes a vow to the peacock. ‘These 
Vows were put in writing by the kings of arms.’’ This last sentence 
completes our picture of the ceremony that I believe was carried 
out when Edward vowed to avenge Comyn. We have the music, 
the roast bird borne on a dish, the procession of ladies, knights 
and squires, the vows, and the ‘recording of the vows. 

In The Collar of SS, which Dr. Purey-Cust wrote when Dean 
of York, he suggested that “these inscrutable letters had a twofold 
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significance craftily devised for a very critical time.’’ This I 
believe to be entirely true. Trying to find out the exact details of 
Edward’s vow, I have continually come up against an impenetrable 
barrier. As modern authors differed widely, I tried to get back 
to the original sources. But they were worse, till I found in Trivet 
that at the end of the banquet “‘a multitude of minstrels, gorgeously 
attired, entered to invite and induce the knights, especially those 
newly dubbed, to vow some deed of arms before the swan’’ (coram 
signo). It was the music I wanted. Here is another point. The 
medieval Latin dictionaries state that the substitution of “‘si’’ for 
“cy” in “cygnus,”’ the Latin word for swan, began “‘about 1307” 
and continued for some years. Trivet was an educated man, a 
judge’s son, and could not have made a mistake. I think this 
spelling must be connected with Edward’s vow, either because he 
made a mistake and no one dared to correct him, or, more probably, 
for reasons of secrecy. It would be only natural for such an occasion 





Fig. V. Henry VI. 
Courtesy The Society of Antiquaries. 


to be marked by the establishment of some Society or Order. To 
an initiate all would be clear, to others ‘“‘coram signo’’ might well 
mean “‘before an image, standard, seal or other object.’ Edward’s 
death followed so soon that nothing could be done, and during 
Edward II's reign all was necessarily in abeyance, for he and all 
those who made the vow were perjured through its non-fulfilment. 
It must have been known to Edward III, for many participants in 
the vow were still alive when he masqueraded as a swan in white 
and silver, and challenged all comers. 

Another point seems to support my suggestion that the letters 
SS actually derive not from the alphabet, but from the bird. I 
mean that by what I may call an “inverted rebus,” the S is not an 
initial, but stands for the word “‘cygnus’”’ or “‘cygne,”’ according 
as it was thought of in Latin or French. The S cannot be the 
initial letter of “swan,” for at that date English was not spoken 
at the English Court. A wardrobe account for 1391 mentions a 
gold collar made for Henry of Lancaster with XVII letters of S 
“ad modum plumarum,” i.e., with feathers or scales overlapping. 
This expression is closely akin to Vergil’s description of horse 
armour made with bronze scales overlapping (Aen. XI, 771) like 
feathers, “in plumam.” The entry continues “cum rotulis et 
scripturis in eisdem, cum signo in torrecto ejusdem,” i.e., with 
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discs and inscriptions on them, with a swan in the toret. The 
toret was the trefoil connecting link that joined the two ends 
of the SS collar, often with a ring for a pendant hanging from it. 
The figure of Henry V on the choir screen in York Minster shows 
this well. In the British Museum there is a brass pendant of 
unknown provenance, 3} inches in diameter (Fig. IV), showing on 
an azure field a swan, ducally gorged, holding in its bill a buckling 
collar with six S’s. This seems rather large for a person to wear, 
and I wonder whether it was a harness ornament ; it is just the 
size of a horse brass. Now a swan can be conventionally depicted 
as a smooth object without drawing the feathers, but I do not see 
how a letter could develop feathers or scales. 

The early form of SS collar, as shown in Nicholas Charles’s 
drawing of a window in O!d St. Paul’s, buckled, and seems to have 
been made of leather or cloth, with a few letters fixed upon it (Fig. III). 
Here the collar encircled the arms of John of Gaunt, and was close 
to his tomb. Another window, beside it, showed his arms within 
the Garter. 

The pleasant little portrait belonging to the Society of Anti- 
quaries shows the young Henry VI wearing a big gold collar of a 
later form, having the alternate S’s reversed. Against a scarlet 
background he wears a black cap and a blue dress trimmed with 
white fur, having pink sleeves with white at the wrists (Fig. V). 

By the will of Sir John Alleyn, the City became in 1546 the 
fortunate possessor of the magnificent Collar of SS which is one 
of the insignia of the Lord Mayor’s office, shown here in the colour 
plate by his kind permission. We do not know when Sir John 
acquired this collar, which was almost certainly the gift of 
Henry VII or Henry VIII. It is 54 ft. long, composed of 28 letters of 
S, 13 knots, 14 white enamel roses on a red ground, and one port- 
cullis, weighing nearly 3 lbs. of pure gold. The small piece is 
only inserted for an exceptionally big man. It has as pendant an 
onyx cameo, given in 1565, bearing the City arms, with the motto 
“Domine, dirige nos” in gold on a blue ground, bordered by the 
rose, shamrock and thistle executed in 254 brilliants which were 
added later. 

I desire to thank the authorities in the British Museum, the 
Royal Archaeological Institute, the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Lord Mayor and Mr. John Harvey for kind help and leave to 
reproduce the illustrations. 
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F the two men who came nearest to Watteau’s own 

spontaneous achievement in that school of the Fétes Galantes 

which the Valencienne created, Lancret perhaps came 
nearest to him in the prose translation which he made of Watteau’s 
pure poetry, and Jean Baptiste Pater in spirit. With both, Watteau, 
sick and jealous, quarrelled ; both he drove from him ; but there 
is the touching story of his calling Pater back to the deathbed at 
Nugent and giving him those lessons which Pater declared were 
“the only fruitful teaching’”’ he ever received. 

Himself a native of Valenciennes, his family friendly to that of 
Watteau, it was natural that when Pater showed talent in art they 
should send him to Paris where Watteau had the beau monde at 
his feet. How thoroughly he learned the style his usual work shows. 

This picture, “Le Bain,’’ has the fascination of a rare 
independence both in subject and to some extent in treatment. 
Its interior setting, its study of the nude, its glimpse of the life of 
the time away from its social moments, are all off the normal track 
of the Fétes Galantes. Looking at it, one wishes that Pater had more 
often followed the bent of his own genius whilst accepting all that 
Watteau had to give—as, indeed, he has done in this instance. 
The group of dark-eyed maids (especially the one at the dressing 
table) are pure Watteau, the stuffs of their dresses exquisitely 
rendered. The amusing side-play of the girl who gives oppor- 
tunity to the gallant peeping from behind the window curtains, 
has its fascination as social comment ; and the whole picture gives 
us all a glimpse of the high life of the period. But the most import- 
ant aspect is Pater’s masterly treatment of the nude. In the bathing 
scenes and the women at their toilettes, we are familiar with the 
method whereby a breast, a limb, a shoulder, emerges from vol- 
uminous masses of drapery; but the essay of the whole rhythm 
and beauty of the body is another matter. The artist painted a 
number of versions of it, but none better than this, which was for 
long in the collection of the Earl of Lonsdale and later belonged to 
Mrs. Arthur James. It was exhibited at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club in the 1913 Exhibition and then in 1933 in the Exhibition 
“Three French Reigns.”’ It is now in the possession of Messrs. 
Agnew. 
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The Collar of SS of the Lord Mayor of London 


Reproduced by permission of the Lord Mayor 
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HE chronological arrangement of an artist’s work is the best 

foundation for the study of his career and achievements, and 

is particularly desirable in the case of Kuniyoshi, whose output 
was so large and whose working life extended to nearly half a 
century. The last nine years before his death present no problem 
in this respect, for from 1852 onwards all prints bore a seal giving 
the year and month of their publication. But by this time he had 
passed his prime, and it is the dating of his prints of the preceding 
quarter- century, during which his best work was produced, that 
is of paramount importance. 

Anybody who examines a representative selection of Kuniyoshi’s 
prints will observe that his handwriting, as exemplified by his 
signature, exhibits considerable variations. To illustrate the main 
changes which it underwent in the period 1815-1852, and to show 
that these variations fall into a chronological sequence, and that 
their successive characteristics often reflect the stage of the artist’s 
career to which they belong, I reproduce in Fig. I specimens of 
Kuniyoshi’s signature taken from certain prints which can be 
accurately dated by outside evidence. . Minor variations and tran- 
sitional forms also occur, but by comparison with the examples 
here given these can, when encountered, be correctly placed without 
much difficulty. 

Fig. Ia, on a theatrical print from a play produced in 1815, 
gives the earliest form, at the very outset of Kuniyoshi’s career. 
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THE LAST GREAT MASTER (continued) 
ROBINSON 


The first article of this series on the artist Kuniyoshi, which appeared in the January 
APOLLO on the 151st anniversary of his birthday, was introductory and biographical. 
In the present article I shall attempt, before proceeding to an account of the various 
branches of his work, to establish a practical system whereby any print of his may be 
confidently dated to within a few years. 
sideration of a number of technical and, in themselves, not very interesting details, 
and I can only hope that the patient reader may consider the means justified by the 
end. The method and arguments outlined below need not be confined to the work 
of Kuniyoshi, but are equally applicable, mutatis mutandis, to many Japanese 
of the popular school, and if worked out in a number of cases might contribute 
somewhat to the chronology of Japanese colour-prints in general. 


This will necessarily involve the con- 





It is neat and precise, and, as might be expected at this stage, shows 
little character or individuality. It was at this period, it must be 
remembered, that the artist was struggling for recognition and even, 
at times, for existence, and was still closely following his master 
Toyokuni in subject-matter and style. 
Fig. Is, from the Oyama Waterfall triptych published by 
Adzuma-ya Daisuke, as we are told by the Japanese authorities, 
“at the end of the period Bunkwa”’ (i.e. 1817-18), shows a rather 
more cursive hand. It has the same modest appearance as the 
first, but begins to show signs of character. During the next ten 
years Kuniyoshi’s signature seems to become gradually larger and 
bolder, but examples of his work from this period are very rare. 
Fig. Ic is from one of the series of the ““Hundred and Eight 
Chinese Heroes” which began to come out in 1827 and first brought 
Kuniyoshi’s name prominently before the public. His writing is 
now larger and firmer, with some thickening of the brush-strokes, 
and it is perhaps permissible to see here an increased self-confidence 
as the realization of success began to dawn upon the artist. The 
characteristic abbreviation of the last character of his art-name, 
Ichiyusai, now appears for the first time. 

Fig. Ip, from a memorial portrait of the actor Segawa Kikunojé 
who died in 1831, though of the same basic form as the preceding, 
shows a further development towards a freer and more cursive 
style. It is the earliest instance known to me of the joining up 
of the characters “‘Kuni’’ and “Yoshi,”’ which is henceforth almost 
invariable until 1853. 

Fig. Ie is from an actor print dated 1833, and 
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shows the full development of a large dashing hand. 
Some strokes are very bold and thick, especially the 
left-hand upright of “‘Kuni,’’ which is often club- 
shaped at this period, and the “Ichi” of Ichiyusai. 
The cross-strokes of ‘‘Yoshi” are often considerably 
elongated. Kuniyoshi had now made his name and 
was nearing the height of his powers. 

As he settled down to the enjoyment of his well- 
deserved eminence he curbed the exuberance of his 
signature through the form shown in Fig. IF (in a 
memorial portrait of Iwai Hanshiré dated 1836) into 
that shown in Fig. Ic (from a print of the actor 


v, Ichikawa Yebiz6 in a play produced in 1837); and 


this basic form he maintained, with minor variations, 
FE for the next eight years. Fig. In, showing its later 
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modification, appears on a print of a girl reading a 
calendar for 1844. The main feature of this form 
is an emphasis on the vertical, particularly noticeable 
in the tails of the characters “‘Yoshi’’ and “Yu” (in 
Ichiyusai), which normally slope out to the left, but 
in this phase of Kuniyoshi’s signature are either 
upright or even bent slightly to the right. The 
cross-strokes of “Yoshi” are still lengthened in many 
instances, but there is far less variation in the thick- 
ness of the strokes than in the type of 1833. 

It must have been about 1845 that Kuniyoshi’s 
signature began to develop the form whose 
later stage is shown in Fig. li (from a print of 
Ichikawa Kodanji in a play of 1851) which he 
was still using when date-seals were introduced 
s in 1852. His writing has resumed a compara- 
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tively formal appearance ; in particular the last 
character of Ichiyusai is never abbreviated, and 





the tails of “Yu and “Yoshi” turn once more to the left. 

A further important consideration in the dating of prints by 
Kuniyoshi (or any of his contemporaries) is the presence or other- 
wise of the circular censors’ seals. Major O’Brien Sexton was the 
first to point out the significance of these seals, which are reproduced 
in his Japanese Colour-Prints written jointly with Laurence 
Binyon. They were affixed in accordance with a law which was 
in force from 1842 to 1853 to safeguard public morality by for- 
bidding, amongst other things, the publication of prints of courtesans 
and actors. Each design had to be submitted to one or two censors 
who impressed their seals upon it before it could be engraved and 
published. 

Of the prints bearing these censors’ seals some carry one and 
others two, and it seems legitimate to date the former before the 
latter for the following reasons: (a) Kuniyoshi continued the form 
of signature shown in Figs. Ic and In for a few years into the 
period of censors’ seals, but it only appears with a single seal. 
(b) The seal of Fukatsu Ihei, who appears on the roster of censors 
for 1840 quoted by Major Sexton, only appears singly. (It may 

be observed here that 
, a form of censorship 
was in operation be- 
fore the promulgation 
— of the edict by which 
the seals were affixed 
> to the prints.) (c) 
During the years 1852 
and 1853, when cen- 
sors’ seals and date- 
seals appear together 
on the same print, the 
censors’ seals are al- 
ways in pairs. (d) 
& Prints which bear the 
oval white - on - black 
aratame (‘‘examined”’) 
A B seal, which Major 
Sexton established to 
have been in use be- 
tween 1848 and 1851, 
also always bear pairs 
of censors’ seals. 

Assuming, then, 
that prints bearing 
one censor’s seal ante- 
date those bearing 
two, when did the 
change from one to 
two take place? The 
print dated 1844 from 
which Fig. I is taken 
Cc D bears one  censor’s 
seal, and the type of 
signature which began 
in the late ’30s. But 
in view of the number 
of prints with one 
censor’s seal where the signature is of the later type shown in Fig. Ir 
it would be unsafe to put the change earlier than 1846-47. 

Variations in the formation of the central part of the character 

“Yoshi” shown in Figs. IIa and IIB may also help to fix the 
sequence of prints bearing the basic form of signature given in 
Fig. I1. The chronological order of the three types seems to be 
Ila, IIs, It; for IIA appears with one censor’s seal only, IIB with 
both one and two, and It with two, and also with the aratame 
seal of 1848-51 and the date-seal of 1852 

From all the above considerations, ‘then, Kuniyoshi’s prints 
may be divided, for dating purposes, into the following groups 
(the dates being treated as approximations to within a year or so) :— 

os 1818 Signature Ia. 1818-1826 Signature Is. 

6-1831 Signature Ic. 1831-1833 Signature In. 
oe Signature Ie. 1835-1837 Signature Ir. 

1837-1839 Signature Ic. 1839-1842 Signature In. 

1842-1844 Signature In with one censor’s seal. 

1844-1846 Signature IIa with one censor’s seal. 

1846-1847 Signature IIB with one censor’s seal. 

1847-1848 Signature IIB with two censors’ seals. 

1848-1851 Signature I1 with two censors’ seals and black 

aratame seal. 

1851-1852 Signature Ir with two censors’ seals. 

May I add here that I should be very glad to hear from any 
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Fig. II. Signatures of circa 1844-1848 
and personal devices. 
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reader in possession of dated prints before 1852 or any other 
additional evidence by which a greater accuracy may be achieved ? 

Two minor points in connection with Kuniyoshi’s signature are 
worth a passing mention, namely, the personal devices that some- 
times appear under it, and the cartouches in which it is often 
enclosed. Among the considerable number of personal devices 
or seals which Kuniyoshi used in combination with his signature 
by far the commonest and the only ones with a bearing on chronology 
are the toshidama (“‘year-jewel’’), the badge of the Utagawa school 
(Figs. IIc, Is), which appears in a number of forms, and the kiri, 
a conventionalized form of the Imperial badge of pawlownia leaves, 
which Kuniyoshi adopted as the badge of his studio and transmitted 
to his pupils (Fig. IIp). His use of these two devices does not 
apparently overlap; the toshidama is dropped before the kiri is 
assumed. The change seems to have occurred in 1844, and was 
very possibly occasioned by Kunisada’s assumption in that year of 
the name Toyokuni II and with it the titular headship of the 
Utagawa school. Kuniyoshi may well have felt that in view of 
this a continued use by him of the toshidama would imply sub- 
ordination 
to Kuni- 
sada,a 
position 
from 
which 
his pride 
revolted 
and which 
his status 
inUkiyoye 
belied. 
Whatever 
hisreasons 
may have 
been, it is 
clear that 
Kuniyoshi 
adopted 
the kiri 
badge 
about 
1844 and 
used it 
constantly 
for the 
rest of his 
life. It is 
printed 
either in 
plain red, 
in red on 
a white 
panel, or 
in white 
on a red 
panel. 
Most of 
the other Fig. III. 
personal 
devices 
used by 
Kuniyoshi consist of seals incorporating his name or one of his 
art-names, Ichiyusai, Ch6-6-r6, and Yutaka, in various forms of 
seal-script or kana. Apart from the fact that these do not appear 
on his prints before about 1840 they are of no assistance in the 
dating of his work. 

The earliest form of panel or cartouche in which Kunivoshi 
enclosed his signature was a plain rectangle, which appears on the 
Oyama Waterfall triptych (1818), some of the “‘Hundred and Eight 
Chinese Heroes’ (1827), and certain contemporary Japanese heroic 
portraits (Figs. IB, Ic). Towards 1835 a number of prints occur 
in which he signed on an irregularly shaped panel with a wavy 
outline (see Strange, Japanese Colour-Prints, pl. XLI), and a year 
or so later he adopted a gourd-shaped cartouche the outline of 
which sometimes consists of an elongated toshidama pinched in at 
the sides (Fig. lc). With the opening of the period of strict 
censorship Kuniyoshi seems to have dropped these forms, and by 
about 1845 had begun to use, albeit sparingly at first, the form 
of cartouche which he retained up to the end of 1852. This was 
gourd-shaped, usually red, and with a double outline (Fig. Ij). 
Often the outlined “‘stalk” of the “‘gourd’’ at the top suggests the 





Two dragons by a torrent. 
Author's Collection. 
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hiragana for the syllable “yo,” and its continuation round the 
cartouche might represent “shi”; but this is probably fanciful. 
In one or two cases the kiri is incorporated at the bottom. Kuni- 
yoshi’s use of this cartouche increased as time went on until by 
1852 it is almost invariable. In 1853 its corners were squared and 
its gourd-like character had almost disappeared ; 1854 saw a return 
to the plain rectangles of his early work. 

A further mass of invaluable dating material is contained in the 
voluminous records of the Japanese theatre (some of these are 
quoted by name in the bibliography of Kincaid’s Kabuki: the 
Popular Stage of Japan), but so far I have been unable to obtain 
a sight of them. They were certainly available to Inouye Wao, 
to whose work on Kuniyoshi I am indebted for the dated signatures 
of 1815, 1837, and 1844, and given a certain ability to recognize 
scenes and characters from plays one might quickly look up the 
year in which, for example, Ichikawa Yebiz6 played the villain 
Tamiya Iyemon in Yotsuya Kwaidan, the play about the ghost of 
O-Iwa which was illustrated by Kuniyoshi in several diptychs. 
By the edict of 1842 the colour-print artists were officially forbidden 
to depict actors and courtesans, but it is not to be thought that 
the people of Yedo were to be thus easily denied pictures of the 
ministers of their public and private pleasures. Theatrical prints 
continued to appear in undiminished numbers throughout the 
censorship period, the only difference being that the scenes were 
treated superficially as historical or genre incidents, the actors, 
many of whom are easily recognizable by their distinctive features, 
being labelled only as the characters portrayed and not with their 
own names as heretofore. The theatrical records would therefore 
be of equal value throughout Kuniyoshi’s career, and indeed for 
the chronology of many other Ukiyoye artists’ work, and I should 
be glad to hear of any copies existing in this country. 

The only other line of research which might prove profitable 
is an examination of the periods of activity of the various publishers 
by whom Kuniyoshi’s work was issued. 
But it seems that in this case also all the 
original material is in Japan, and so will not 
again be available until relations with that 
country have returned to normal. The dates 
which accompany the list of publishers in 
Binyon and Sexton’s Japanese Colour-Prints 
(which is very far from being exhaustive) 
seem to be only approximate in the majority 
of cases. But I hope that by the application 
of the other criteria set out above most of 
Kuniyoshi’s prints may be dated with reason- 
able accuracy, and the way thus paved for a 
study of the development of his style and 
an estimate of his achievement in the various 
branches of illustration which his work 
covers. 
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Losing London’s Entrepot Trade—II 


the particular : and in the negative rather than the positive. 

When such regulations are fitted to the particular case of 
the art trade with its highly individual peculiarities they may well 
defeat their own object. 

The object of the import licensing regulations is to obtain hard 
currency. In that case surely the regulations should not merely, 
as at present, allow the import of pictures and works of art from 
soft-currency countries only, but encourage the import from what- 
ever origin of works of art likely to produce hard currency. This 
goes against the grain with bureaucracy, because it has in its ranks 
no one (with the problematic exception of those most wretchedly 
underpaid of all civil servants, the Museum Directors) who could 
check the judgment of the importers, the dealers and the auctioneers 
whose business it is to know where they can sell their goods. So 
for the moment London loses valuable trade and hard currency, 
and, what is infinitely more important as a long-term consideration, 
its position as the central art market of the world. 

There is an excellent example of the failure of this sort of 
general control. Recently there was sold in a hard-currency centre 
a well-known and valuable library of the kind of books which are 
most commonly bought by hard-currency buyers. The owners of 


Ne bureaucracies make regulations in the general rather than 
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this library had for many years wished it to be sold in London: 
as books may not be imported from hard-currency countries except 
as single volumes by parcel post, this was impracticable and the 
library was sold abroad. All the most valuable books were in fact 
bought by hard-currency buyers, who have since been asking with 
astonishment why the library was not sold in London as would 
have been expected. In this case there is a clear loss to the 
Treasury and the London art market. 15° of the large total would 
have automatically remained in London as auctioneer’s commission, 
further commission to London booksellers for their services in 
purchasing books for the hard-currency buyers, and in addition 
the incalculable sums brought in by buyers coming to London 
for the sale, insurance charges, packers’ charges, etc., and the 
final goodwill of the confirmation of London’s position as 
art centre. 

The Board of Trade has recently made certain welcome and 
overdue concessions to established importers of works of art, who 
under a somewhat makeshift quota allowance may import paintings, 
drawings, prints and antiques from certain soft-currency countries, 
which divide themselves into two groups: (1) Iron Curtain 
countries: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, 
Russia and Yugoslavia. (2) Austria, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Holland, Italy, Norway. More recently British Colonies have been 
added to the list. 

These are of course important concessions, though it is as well 
to note the limitations. The dangers of importing from Iron 
Curtain countries are formidable: it is hardly possible to make 
certain that antiques from such a source are not the result of forced 
sequestration and may not therefore in the future be subject to 
legal claims. Russia has before now turned to works of art as 
sources of foreign currency; and there are already the custom- 
ary rumours that such property is being unloaded on the 
New York market under cover of “neutral’’ dealers. Even in 
the remaining countries there are considerable impediments to 
importers. For instance from Greece the export of antiques is 
for practical purposes forbidden. In most of the other countries 
where the export of works of art is soi-disant permitted, licences 
have to be obtained from the local authorities, who are apt not 
to grant them when the work of art is important, in fact when it 
is the kind of work of art which would be most suitable for sale 
to America. 

Whatever the difficulties however it should be possible to import 
from such countries as France, Italy and Holland some minor works 
of art with a reasonable prospect of resale for hard currency, and 
at the very least of propping up London’s tottering position as tie 
central art market, but it is to the hard-currency countries par 
excellence we should look for goods for resale in hard currency. 

To secure any imports at all there is much work to be done: 
old contacts have to be re-made and collections to be located ; 
in fact potential importers have to travel extensively in foreign 
countries pursuing often tenuous trails and vague clues; so the 
Treasury must be prepared to be less critical of demands for travel 
allowances than hitherto. 

The possibility of getting works of art from soft-currency 
countries would be infinitely increased if there were any possibility 
of being allowed to pay the owners in hard currency. 

The fear of inflation, of taxation on profits, the fear of even 
being known to possess fine things has proved during recent years 
a real stumbling-block to legitimate trade with the Western 
countries, and has undoubtedly led to a great deal oft smuggling 
and under-the-counter transactions which have been of little 
eventual advantage to anyone. 

It is time that the Treasuries of the various dirigiste countries 
realised that even under conditions of full wartime censorship of 
letters, telegrams and telephones it was difficult enough to stop the 
passage of money and valuables from one country to another. 
Without censorship (an unpopular, expensive and extravagant 
business at the worst of times) it is definitely not possible. All 
that is possible is to reduce the traffic, and drive into the hands 
of those who are most likely to secure that no government shall 
profit by their transactions, and to hinder legitimate trade. Works 
of art have a habit of liberating themselves if they are not liberated 
by relaxation of controls. 

The art market must be as free as possible, and why should 
not those who have the most interest in doing so take steps to 
make it so? Let the authorities take the advice of those reliable 
professional men who have spent years in trying to build up 
the position of London as the central art market, and let them 
cease to think of works of art on the same basis as timber or 
potatoes. 

C. V. PILKINGTON. 
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By 
M. Jourdain and R. Timewell 


EREWORTH, one of the 
“capital” achievements of the 
Palladian school of architects, 
is one of the quartet of villas “after 
Palladio” built in England between 1723 
and 1756. Horace Walpole, on a visit 
to the house in 1752, writes of it that 
it is “‘perfect in the Palladian taste’ and 
admitted that it had recovered him ‘‘a 
little from the Gothic.” It was built in 
1723 and is fully described by its archi- 
tect, Colin Campbell, in Vitruvius 
Britannicus. |Mereworth follows the 
design of Palladio’s Villa Capra in 
having a central circular hall with a 
gallery carried on consoles. The decora- 
tive stucco work was carried out by 
“Signor Bagutti, a most ingenious 
artist” ; and the salient feature of its 
decoration are the long drops flanking 
the arched recesses framing the door- 
ways. In the west and east bedchambers there are interesting 





Fig. I. Armchair painted black and 
parcel-gilt (part of a set of twelve). 
Circa 1690. 


Fig. II. Walnut single chair, part of a set, 
the back and seat covered with English 
tapestry. Circa 1710. 








examples of angle chimney-pieces having enriched pyramidal 
superstructures. The builder of Mereworth, John Fane, is said 
to have spent £100,000 on the house. “By some curious alchemy, 
it is entirely appropriate to the Kentish scene,’’’ and its interior, 
which displays the grand manner in perfection, is a background 
for an interesting collection of English furniture of the late XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries. 

Among the earlier furniture is a set of twelve chairs (Fig. I) 
of elegant and unusual design. The framework is painted black, 
with details such as the cresting and stretcher, and the capitals of 
the uprights in burnished water-gilt.. An unusual feature are the 
outer uprights formed on superimposed columns. The back and 
seat preserve the original caning of very fine mesh. 

The set of walnut single chairs (Fig. II) have the back and seat 
covered with English tapestry of the early XVIIIth century of fine 
texture woven with flowers grouped in a vase, on the back, and a 
bouquet of flowers on the seat. These tapestry coverings closely 
resemble a set consisting of a settee and chairs sold from Belton 
in 1929. In the Belton set the settee has the name of Bradshaw 





woven in the tapestry, a tapissier who worked in Soho. The design 
of the flowers in a vase is almost identical in the two sets. 

There are several examples of walnut seat furniture in which 
the interest lies chiefly in the sober design and the rich veneer. 
In the single chair (Fig. III) the back is veneered with burr walnut 
and the splat set into unusual pointed “‘shoes.” The walnut settee 
(Fig. IV) and wide chair (Fig. V) rest on cabriole legs finishing 
in claw and ball feet. In the armchair, there is an unusual feature 
of a pierced ring near the base of the arm-supports. 

Console tables of the early Georgian period sometimes took the 


Fig. ITI. 
Walnut single 
chair, the back 
veneered with 

burr walnut. 
Circa 1730. 


Fig. IV. 
Walnut settee, 
the back and 

seat with an 
earlier needle- 
work cover in 
polychrome 
wools. 
Circa 1730. 
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Fig. V. Walnut armchair, the back and seat 
covered with gros point needlework. Circa 1730. 


Fig. VI. Carved and gilt pedestal (one of a pair). 
Circa 1730. 








Fig. VIII. Carved and parcel-gilt console table with eagle and dolphin 
supports (one of a pair). 1734. 


Fig. IX (right). Carved and gilt console table (one of a pair). 
Mid-XVIIIth century. 


form of an eagle supporting a slab of marble on its wings. The vigorous 
realism of the carving of the eagle-supports in the pair of tables (Fig. VIII) is 
notable. The slabs are of Sienna marble, the eagle’s wings are widely displayed, 
and the bird is flanked by dolphins. The tables came from Hall Place, in 
Berkshire, where they formed part of the decoration of the drawing-room, in 
which medallion portraits in stucco commemorate the marriage of Anne, Princess 
Royal, with William Prince of Orange in 1734. 

In a second pair of side-tables, the supports are in the form of two naturalistic 
leafy oak-saplings growing on a rocky base. The use of oak trees and foliage 
is characteristic of the work of Thomas Johnson, “carver, teacher of drawing and 
modelling,’’ and author of several books of designs for carvers’ pieces in the 
full rococo style (Fig. IX). 

The set of mahogany chairs (Fig. VII) formerly at Wroxton Abbey are 
parcel-gilt ; the scroll-shaped legs (which are connected by a cross stretcher) 
are enriched with scaling and acanthus leaves. The broad back is slightly 
concave, and the presence of a stretcher is an unusual feature at this period. 

The pair of pedestals (Fig. VI) carved with rosettes and an oak-leaf swag 
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Fig. VII. Mahogany parcel-gilt chair, part of 
asetof12. Circa 1740. 


on the frieze, and on the shaft with a long 
pendant of fruit and foliage on a sanded ground, 
is characteristic of the architect-designed furniture 
of the Early Georgian period, in which they 
served to support lamps, vases or busts. 





1Sacheverell Sitwell. British Architects and Craftsmen, 
1945, Pp. 131. 
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century kiln for the making of floor tiles was brought to light among 
the ruins of the Cistercian convent at North Berwick.’ 

The tiles recovered from this site are now divided among the 
collections at the British Museum, and at the National Museum 
of Antiquities, and the Royal Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. Some 

of these bear the usual inlaid or impressed patterns, but the majority 

have embossed geometrical, floral, and zoomorphic designs. Two 
specimens, one showing a panther set within a foliaceous spray, 
the other a band of conventional floral scrolls, are illustrated in 
Fig. II. Both are covered with the brownish-green lead glaze 
commonly used on tiles of medieval date. 

As pointed out by Dr. James S. Richardson,” the North Berwick 
tiles are unusually large, the square tiles measuring 63 x 2 inches 
and the border tiles 10} x 3% X 2 inches. The relief, too, is 
exceptionally high, projecting in some instances as much as a quarter 
of an inch. 

Tiles with raised patterns are exceedingly rare in Britain. 


SCOTTISH POTTERY 
BY W. CYRIL WALLIS 


COTTISH pottery, though mainly of interest from the 

industrial and sociological point of view, is a subject which 

deserves more attention than it has generally received. This 
was made abundantly evident by the publication, in 1923, of Mr. 
J. Arnold Fleming’s Scottish Pottery, a valuable contribution to a 
little explored phase of ceramic history and the only independent 
work of its kind. 

The manufacture of pottery has been carried on in Scotland 
from the earliest times, but prior to the XVIIth century the craft 
was, for the most part, a purely domestic one, the pottery made 
being used for menial purposes in the kitchen and cellar. Except 
among the lower orders of society, vessels of wood, metal or horn 
were generally employed at table, though in some parts of Scotland, 
as at Barvas in the island of Lewis, a crude type of hand-made 
pottery, unglazed and undecorated, appears to have been in use 
until comparatively recent times. 

As in England, the most 
familiar types of medieval 
domestic pottery consist of 
coarse earthenware jugs and 
pitchers for holding ale or 
water. Made from local clays, 
they are usually at least partially 
covered with a soft, transparent 
lead glaze obtained from galena, 
an ore in which lead is com- 
pounded with sulphur. The 
glaze was applied in powder 
form by dusting or dabbing 
with a rag on the surface of the 
vessel before it was placed in 
the kiln, body and glaze being 
fired at one operation. Such 
glazes, generally of a _ pro- 
nounced yellow or buff tone, 
are often coloured green with 
oxide of copper and occasionally 
dark purple brown with oxide 
of manganese. 

Although possessing no pre- 
tensions to refinement, these 
medieval wares show a sure 
feeling for the capabilities and 
limitations of the material. The 
shapes, of good proportions, are 
such as are naturally produced 
on the potter’s wheel, the marks 
of the wheel being usually con- 
spicuous as a series of horizontal 
ridges. Most of the vessels are 
undecorated, but when decoration is employed it takes the form 
of patterns, either incised or crudely modelled in relief or painted 
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Fig. I. 


XIVth Century Pitcher from 
Loch Leven. 


Fig. II. 
Collection of Captain C. K. Adam, R.N. 


the Cistercian Convent at North Berwick. 
Royal Scottish Museum. 


Two XIIIth Century Tiles from 





in a light coloured slip. 

The largest and most important collection of medieval wares 
in Scotland is in the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 
which contains the fine XIVth century pitcher lent by Capt. C. K. 
Adam, of Blairadam, Kinross-shire (Fig. I). Recovered from Loch 
Leven prior to 1831, this is formed of a light coloured earthenware 
covered with a greenish yellow glaze. The upper portion in front 
is decorated in relief with a bold tendril pattern, while in each of 
the spaces between the three handles is modelled a conventional 
flower spray. These motifs are picked out in an attractive purplish 
brown glaze derived from oxide of manganese. 

Another type of vessel common to this period is to be seen in 
a green glazed jug found at Perclewan, Ayrshire, in 1833. Also 
in the National Museum of Antiquities, this is modelled beneath 
the spout with a bearded face, while a pair of arms project 
to form two small handle-like bows, the hands connecting with 
the body. 

Scottish medieval tiles are comparatively rare, though a number 
of them, nearly all of XIIIth century date, have been recovered 
from the sites of religious establishments at Melrose, Newbattle, 
North Berwick and elsewhere. 

An important discovery, the only one of its kind to be recorded 
in Scotland, was made in 1908, when the remains of a XIIIth 
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from North Berwick are quite unlike those met with in England 
or France, and closely resemble certain examples from Switzerland. 
It is uncertain whether the moulds required for these embossed 
tiles were made at North Berwick or were imported from the 
Continent. 

During the XVIIth and early part of the XVIIIth century 
several small potteries were established in the Lowlands, mainly 
in the neighbourhoods of Edinburgh and Glasgow, for the making 
of common earthenware vessels. 

It was not until about the middle of the XVIIIth century that 
the making of pottery in Scotland came to be established on a 
commercial basis. This arose naturally from the growing demand 
for all kinds of household and ornamental wares, due to the greater 
security and prosperity then being enjoyed by the average Scottish 
family. 

Considering the difficult conditions under which pottery had 
not only to be made but distributed, it is surprising that the estab- 
lishment of factories in Scotland was undertaken at so early a date. 
It must be remembered that at that period most of the skilled 
labour and the raw materials had to be obtained from England, 
and that a journey into Staffordshire would take two weeks or more. 
Fleming states that even as late as the ‘nineties of last century it 
was not unusual for potters in clogs to tramp from Glasgow to 
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Figs. III and IIIA. Mugs of Longton Hall porcelain, 
possibly decorated at Prestonpans. Royal Scottish Museum. 


Staffordshire. It has been established that from the middle of 
the XVIIIth until the end of the XIXth century more than eighty 
important, pottery works were in operation in various parts of 
Scotland. Of these, well over half were situated in the Glasgow 
area and the West of Scotland. 

One of the earliest and most important factories was the Delft- 
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had bestowed upon them by the Prince of Wales (afterwards 
George IV) the title of ‘“‘Potters to H.R.H. Prince of Wales.” 

The fact that such a large proportion of the output of the 
Delftfield works was sent abroad, especially to North America, 
accounts for the remarkably small quantity of this ware which 
seems to have survived. 

The Verreville Pottery at Finnieston, a suburb of Glasgow, 
which was originally built as a glass works in 1777, gradually 
developed the production of pottery with the aid of potters 
from the Low Countries and Lambeth. By 1789 cream- 
coloured earthenware was being made and to this, in 1820, 
was added the manufacture of porcelain. 

Between 1838 and 1848 skilled potters were brought from 
Derby and Coalport, while several of the Staffordshire factories 
supplied potters, flower and landscape painters, and gilders. 
Since Verreville ware, like so much Scottish pottery, was not 
given a distinguishing factory mark, there is little to differentiate 
it from the contemporary English porcelain. 

Another important Glasgow pottery was established by 
two brothers, John and Matthew Perston Bell, who, from about 
1840, began the manufacture of white earthenware and china. 
The firm had an extensive trade with the Far East, and many of 
the engraved patterns for their blue-printed earthenware were 
designed by Chinese artists. David Roberts, R.A., who in his 
vouth worked at the factory, was responsible for several patterns 
of which his “Triumphal Car” is probably the best known. 

The most interesting as well as the most distinctively 
Scottish pottery is that made at Prestonpans, which owed much 
of its prosperity to its fine red clay and its neighbouring coal-pits. 

One of the earliest records of the manufacture of porcelain in 
Scotland occurs in the London Chronicle of the year 1755, where 
it is stated: ‘Four potters well skilled in the working of English 
china were engaged to go up to Scotland where a porcelain factory 
is going to be established in the manner and process of that now 





Fig. IV. Jug decorated with medallions containing coloured reliefs of children. — 
Fig. IVa. Jug with coloured relief portraits of Napoleon Buonaparte on one side and Louis XVI, Marie 
Antoinette and the Dauphin on the other. Prestonpans, c. 1800. Royal Scottish Museum. 


field Pottery which was founded in Glasgow in 1748. It was 
appropriately named since it was the only firm to undertake 
seriously the manufacture of the tin-enamelled earthenware 
commonly known as delft. Suitable clay was brought from Ireland 
and with the aid of a number of English potters a ware was pro- 
duced which was held to be as good as if not superior to that of 
Bristol or Liverpool. Unfortunately, none of this ware appears 
to have survived or can now be identified as having been made 
at the Delftfield factory. 

About 1770, delft was superseded by a fine white earthenware 
of the type which had recently been perfected by Josiah Wedgwood. 
The Delftfield Pottery subsequently turned its attention to the 
production of bone china, for the excellence of which the proprietors 
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being carried on at Chelsea and Stratford-by-Bow. But we know 
nothing definite of the locality of this Pottery.’ In Fleming’s 
opinion Prestonpans is likely to have been the place most favoured 
for the establishment of this factory. 

In 1867 the Royal Scottish Museum acquired the two pint mugs 
(Fig. III) which are traditionally held to have been made at Mussel- 
burgh, near Edinburgh, about 1770. These have a cloudy and 
fairly translucent paste and a glassy glaze. They are rather crudely 
decorated in enamel colours with the arms of the Dalrymple family, 
a rock proper, and their motto Frrm, encircled by a wreath of 
flowers with ears of corn. Within a cartouche beneath the handle 
are the words Over Haiies. There seems little doubt that they 
were made for Sir David Dalrymple of Hailes for his farm at Over 
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Hailes in the parish of Prestonkirk, 
Haddington. 

Hobson, in his Catalogue of English Porcelain 
in the British Museum (1905), states that these 
mugs “‘of an artificial glassy porcelain of early 
Chelsea type and rather roughly decorated in 
Chelsea style are possibly actual specimens of 
a Scottish porcelain factory founded by the 
workmen from London.” 

Mrs. Donald MacAlister*® records the 
existence in three private collections of similar 
mugs, all closely connected with the Longton 
Hall factory through a specimen in the British 
Museum bearing the crossed double L in blue, 
a mark generally accepted as standing for 
“Littler, Longton.” These mugs all have 
unglazed bases, the same kind of handle with 
cartouche below it, and the same type of flower 
painting. The conclusion reached by Mrs. 
MacAlister is that “they were all made at the 
same pottery and decorated by the same 
painter.” 

In his Survey of Haddington (1794) George 
Buchan Hepburn writes: “About forty years 
ago (i.e. 1754) Messrs. Roebuck and Garbet 
of Birmingham established at Prestonpans a 
manufacture of white ware or crockery.” 
William Littler of Longton Hall advertised his 
wares in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette in 1752, 
and Mrs. MacAlister suggests that these gentle- 
men may have brought with them some of his 
china in the white to Prestonpans and had it 
decorated there to suit local patrons, possibly 
by china painters who may have accompanied 
them from Birmingham. 

The Statistical Records of Scotland inform 
us that in 1798 “‘the two potteries in Preston- 
pans are busily employed in making domestic 
wares of all kinds.’’ The two potteries referred 
to were doubtless Gordon’s and Watson’s. 

George Gordon's Pottery, erected early in the XVIIIth century, 
made principally white and decorated earthenware in great variety. 
It was especially noted for its jugs of round and oval form decorated 
with figure subjects in relief and coloured with washes of under- 
glaze pigments—blue, orange, olive green, black, and occasionally 
purple. These wares are covered with a thin and slightly bluish 
glaze, and the decorations are generally effective and pleasing. Two 
typical examples are seen in Fig. IV. The jug on the right bears 
coloured relief portraits of Louis XVI, Marie Antoinette, and the 
Dauphin, in profile, on one side, and a portrait of Napoleon 
Buonaparte on the other. The jug on the left shows subjects 
which occur on so-called “‘Pratt ware”: medallions containing 
coloured reliefs of children, one entitled “Sportive Innocence,” 
the other “Mischievous Sport.” 

Owing to the introduction into Prestonpans of large numbers 
of Staffordshire potters, it is often scarcely possible to distinguish 
such pieces from those generally associated with Felix Pratt, who 
worked at Fenton between 1780 and 1820. It is known that wares 
of this type were also made in other parts of England, notably at 
Newcastle and Sunderland, and specimens exist bearing the im- 
pressed marks of WepDGwoop, LEEDS, and HERCULANEUM. 

Watson’s factory, established about the middle of the XVIIIth 
century, is reputed to have given employment to over eighty potters, 
many of whom were brought from England. The firm specialized 
in the making of figures of which many bear a close resemblance 
to those of Staffordshire. Indeed, except in cases where definitely 
local types are portrayed, they are liable to be mistaken for them. 
The most successful are the fishwives whose brightly striped skirts 
and shawls recall the gala dress of the neighbouring Newhaven 
fishwives of to-day. 

Portobello, which lies just outside Edinburgh, produced a large 
variety of wares. The first factory of any importance, that estab- 
lished by the Scott brothers in 1786, was especially noted for its 
fine white stoneware and for its domestic pottery made of the local 
red clay and decorated with printed patterns over a light pipe-clay 
slip. In 1796 the factory was taken over by two Edinburgh builders 
who announced its reconstruction “‘on Staffordshire lines’’ and who 
enlisted the aid of potters from the neighbouring potteries of 
Prestonpans, Musselburgh, Newhalls, and Newbigging. 

In 1810, under the management of Thomas Rathbone, a Glasgow 
potter, the firm specialised in decorative groups and figures. 


near 


Fig. V. 
polychrome. 
XIXth century. 


Fishwife, 





painted in Mussel- 


Portobello. Early 


Fig. VI. Toby Jug. 


burgh, c. 1830. 


Royal Scottish Museum. 


Vigorously modelled and attractively coloured, those depicting 
local characters such as the fishwife with her creel (Fig. V) are 
of special interest. Somewhat heavily built, such figures lack the 
quality and finish of those made at Prestonpans. The glaze, in 
particular, is thin and of a bluish tinge, and is inclined to be rough 
in parts due to insufficient grinding. 

Rathbone also produced a large number of plaques, of which 
the best known are those bearing portraits, in coloured relief, of 
George IV and Queen Caroline, and made to commemorate the 
royal visit to Scotland in 1822. 

By 1840, when the firm was at the height of its prosperity, over 
100 potters were employed, but some five years later, owing to the 
lack of liquid financial resources, the works had to be closed. 

For over two centuries the “Kingdom of Fife,’’ situated among 
splendid coal-fields and possessing an abundance of excellent fire- 
clay, as well as rich beds of terra cotta clay, has been an important 
centre for the making of all kinds of domestic pottery for local use. 
Of such wares few possessing any aesthetic merit appear to have 
survived or can now be identified. 

Very little seems to be known about the factory at Musselburgh 
which was responsible for the vigorously modelled and boldly 
coloured Toby jug illustrated in Fig. VI. Dating from about 1830, 
this is unusually interesting as bearing the factory mark, a crown 
in low relief. 

In attempting to assess the aesthetic value of such figures, it 
should be borne in mind that they are the work of peasant potters 
and that they were intended to adorn the cottage mantelpiece, a 
arg for which it will be generally agreed they are eminently 
suited. 





1Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, LXIII (1928-9),p. 281. 
2Op. cit., p. 297. 
%English Porcelain Circle III (1931), p. 75. 
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Transfer Printing on Champion’s 


Porcelain BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA 


in the past concerning the use of transfer printing on 
Champion’s porcelain; some writers deny its existence, 
others claim that it was not a true transfer printing but a “‘pencilling.”” 
Apart from underglaze blue specimens, which no one can possibly 
question, it may be stated categorically that specimens of overglaze 
transfer do exist, and the fact that they are extremely uncommon 
does not alter the case. The “non-existing” faction can be ignored, 
and in gratuitous extenuation it may be said for the “pencilled” 
school that the printed results were often so modified by the nature 
of the glaze on these kaolinic wares, that they appear somewhat 
unrelated to the familiar printed productions of frit-paste factories. 
The art, if one may so term it, of transferring engraved designs 
on to the surface of porcelain, or indeed of any other material, was 
not invented until 1753, a circumstance which immediately disposes 
of any claim that the process was used at the Redcliff Backs factory. 
Although not its inventor, Robert Hancock quickly became its 
foremost exponent, first at Battersea, where it was used on enamels, 
and afterwards, from 1756, at 
Worcester. The most satis- 
factory results, as well as the 
most numerous, came from the 
Worcester factory, but after 
Hancock’s departure from that 
city in 1774 the process became 
rapidly less popular, despite the 
efforts of James Ross and other 
remaining practitioners. 
Champion assumed complete 
control of the Bristol factory in 


A N extraordinary amount of misunderstanding has been shown 





Specimen of transfer 
printingon Champion’s 
Bristol porcelain. 

In the writer’s collection. 





1773, at a time when overglaze 
transfer printing had long passed 
its first popularity, but this did 
not preclude a trial of the pro- 
cess. Indeed I am inclined to 
think that it had already been 
investigated during Cook- 
worthy’s ownership at Bristol. 

At this period there were 
two varieties of transfer printing 
at the command of manufac- 
turers; the underglaze variety, 
which could then be done only 
in blue, and the overglaze engraved design, which could be printed 
in any one of a variety of colours. 

The first-named, of which I have shown examples in my 
Champion's Bristol Porcelain, was very far from being successful. 
In any case, even at Worcester, the effect was always greatly inferior 
to that of the overglaze variety, owing to the necessity for a coarser, 
broader technique caused by the fact of the printing being done 
on the comparatively rough surface of the biscuit body. Both the 
Bristol body and the glaze were unsuitable for this type of decoration, 
and a very poor smudgy effect was the best that could be obtained. 
The process never passed beyond an experimental stage. 

In the matter of overglaze printing some remarkable assertions 
have been made, even to the point of declaring that the designs 
were drawn in Indian ink. Any practical potter will realise just 
how long that type of decoration would survive kiln heat ! 

In APOLLo, January, 1946, the late Mr. Boswell Lancaster 
illustrated a teapot of typical Bristol form, decorated with a Hancock 
engraving of one of the Boucher Elements, La Terre. For some 
reason Mr. Lancaster was persuaded that the decoration “is hand 
drawn in black.’’ This is quite a mistake, and the piece is a very 
fine and unusual example of the use of a Hancock engraving on 
Bristol. Mr. Lancaster did not mention what decoration there is on 
the other side of the teapot; it may well be another of the Elements ; 
both La Terre and Le Feu were used on Worcester wares, and the 
latter design is known in at least three examples of a Bow 


group, and also engraved on a massive piece of silver made by 
Sprimont. 

It is somewhat significant that a Hancock print should be used 
on this Bristol teapot, and also that two others, La Dame Chinoise 
and Le Jeu du Volant appear on a Bristol jug (Schreiber Collection, 
No. 779). Both these prints, and also La Terre, are illustrated in 
Mr. Cook’s Robert Hancock, items 9, 26 and 108, but it has not 
so far been possible to demonstrate any connection between 
Hancock and Bristol until some time between 1791 and 1796, a 
date too late for any purpose of supporting a theory of his having 
had some professional dealings with Champion. 

Three possibilities may be mentioned to account for the presence 
of these prints on Bristol pieces. 

James Giles, the London decorator, may, it is thought, have 
done a little printing in addition to the colouring of prints which 
he undoubtedly did. Hancock, we know, did occasionally sell his 
china engravings ; the majority of the plates were his own property, 
which accounts for there being so few remaining at Worcester after 
his departure. 

When Hancock left Worcester in 1774, he went in the following 
year to Caughley to work with James Turner, who was at one time 
a pupil of his. The Bristol specimens could have been sent there 
to be printed. 

Lastly, Champion could, no doubt, have obtained plates from 





Hancock in order that the process might be tried at Bristol. 

Of these three possibilities the first seems reasonable, the second 
improbable and the third the most likely. 

Bristol overglaze transfer was not confined by any means to 
Hancock’s engravings. Prints of birds and of Chinese figures were 
used, and afterwards coloured with broad washes of transparent 
enamels. Two examples are shown on Plate xxx of the Trapnell 
1912 Catalogue; they are not at all agreeable. 

The illustration accompanying this paper is of a cup and saucer 
which recently came to my notice. The transfer, which is duplicated 
on either piece (with a trifling omission on the cup but with the 
addition of a large butterfly), is of a very dark brown-black tone, 
although undoubtedly intended to be quite black. It is very well 
done, but on account of the “hardness’’ of the glaze the pigment 
has remained on the surface and in consequence has become a 
little impaired on the saucer. The pieces have the well-known 
pine-cone moulding which is seen on a number of early specimens. 
Further examples of its use are shown in my Champion, Figs. 3, 19, 
and 36. The present example is not remarkably well fired or 
glazed; the saucer has warped considerably and there is a good 
deal of peppering of the glaze, especially inside the cup. Apart 
from this the potting is excellent and the body reasonably trans- 
lucent. The general effect is decidedly attractive. I have not seen 
a duplicate of the transfer pattern, which is greatly enhanced in effect 
by the presence of the moulding. 
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PART II 


and fang (retreat). The word tang may signify 
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(1) Jade. (2) Ancient. (3) Artistic. (4) Precious. 
(5) True (6) Agem among precious (7) Trinket 
Jade. vessels of rare Jade. Jade. 
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N addition to the Cyclical Date Marks and those giving the nien- 
hao, or name of the Emperor’s reign, there are a large number ! 
of Hall Marks (Fig. I) and Potters’ Marks. In this class occur 
such words as t’ang (hall), chii (retreat) chai (study or studio), t’ing 
(summer house), Asien (balcony or pavilion), Asiian (terrace), 


hall,” and the “family hall name” of a Chinese house 
usually includes a reference to some special event in the 


Some Identification Marks on Chinese Ceramic Wares 


BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 
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(1) Great good-luck. (4) A myriad ages never (8) Happiness, Rank, 
ending. and Longevity. 
(2) Eternal prosperity (5) Long Life, Riches, (9) Riches, Honour, 
and enduring Spring ! and Honour! and enduring Spring ! 
(3) Scholarship (6) . (7) Longevity. (10) Good fortune 
high as the Congratulations. A curious form and fulfilment of 
mountains and known in Holland wishes. 


the Great Bear. 


Fig. II. 

Hall Marks, etc. 
(1) Made at the Abun- 
dant Prosperity Hall of 

Beautiful Jade. 
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(2) Made at the Big 
Tree Hall. 

(3) Made at the Rare 
Jade Hall. 

(4) Made at the Ductile 
Jade Hall 
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(5) Made at the Hall of 
Profit and Prosperity. 
(6) Made at the Hall 
for the Cultivation of 

Harmony. 

(7) Made at the Hall 
of Brilliant Colours. 
(8) Pavilion where I wish 
to hear of my faults. 
(9) The Hall of Waving 




























































Bamboos. 
(10) The Red Rock 
Retreat. 
(11) Made for the Hsieh 
Bamboos. 
(12) Made for the 
Lord of the Hsieh 































Bamboos. 
(13) The Myriad Rocks 
Retreat. 
(14) Imperial Palace. 
(15) Mark of the Yiian 
dynasty (1280-1367). 
(16) Hall Mark and 
Motto of the late 
Empress Dowager. 
(17) Made at the 
Ancient Moon Terrace, 
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as the Spider mark. 


family history. Thus Wu-té-t’ang Chin may mean 
“Chin of the Military Valour Hall.’”’ Again, t’ang, 
or one of the other words given above, may also 
form the termination of the professional name of 
the artist ; and a Hall Mark may sometimes indicate 
the actual place of manufacture. It has been 
asserted by Professor Paul Pelliot (Notes sur I’his- 
toire de la céramique chinoise, in T’oung Pao, 2me 
Serie, vol. xxii, p. 49) that the character for chih 
(make) commonly found in signatures and seal 
marks, is capable in such positions only of the 
meaning “made in”’ or “made by,’’ and not “‘made 
for’; and therefore that marks including this word 
would signify a factory or an artist’s mark. On 
the other hand, it has been stated by Chinese and 
other scholars that the common mark shén té t’ang 
chih (or shén té t’ang tsao), for instance, is a palace 
mark and indicates, as do others in which chih 
does not appear, the Imperial or other pavilion or 
residence for which the wares were intended. It 
seems certain, however, that some of the marks 
represent studio or factory names, which may be 
composed, in accordance with the Chinese custom, 
of descriptive words or phrases; and it is in 
consequence usually impossible to distinguish a 
potter’s mark from a hall mark. Stephen W. 
Bushell mentions yet another use of hall marks, 
by which a dealer in porcelain, when giving an 
order to a potter, sometimes required that the hall 
name of his firm or place of business should be 
inscribed on the wares as an advertisement and a 
guarantee of quality. Again, by custom, wares 
ordered for an Imperial pavilion, or for a Prince, 
were marked “made at” that pavilion or “by”’ that 
Prince ; and this often adds to the difficulty of 
interpreting the hall mark. In the second example 
of Fig. I the mark tu shu t’ang chih may mean 
“made at the Big Tree Hall,’ “made for the Big 
Tree Hall,” or “made by Tu Shu T’ang.” 
Signatures and seal marks in the field of the 
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SOME IDENTIFICATION MARKS 


decoration are usually those of the artist or designer whose work 
has been reproduced on porcelain. On two cups and saucers at 
the Victoria and Albert Museum (c. 1071 and 1072-1917) there 
appears in the field of the design the name Pai shih shan jén (Hermit 
of the White Rock), and a similar inscription is sometimes to be 
found on Canton enamels. R. L. Hobson has shown that this 
“signature” is not that of a pottery decorator, whose name would 
appear on the base of a piece, but that of a designer whose drawing, 
including the signature, was copied on both porcelain pieces and 
on enamels. A piece with this “signature,” illustrated in Jacque- 
mart (Histoire de la Porcelaine, Plate viii, Fig. 3), also bears a date 
in the field of the design corresponding to 1724. This is presumably 
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Fig. IV. Marks of Commendation. 

(1) Artistic (3) Agem among precious (4) Precious 
Trinket. vessels of rare stone. Trinket. 
(2) Rare and precious (5) I know that they (i.e. fishes) 

as jade. rejoice in the water. 























the date of the design and not of the manufacture of the piece. 

It is stated in the Ching-té Chén T’ao Lu (already referred to 
in Part I) that in 1677 an edict was issued prohibiting the use on 
porcelain of the reign name of the Emperor K’ang Hsi, lest the 
ware be broken and the Imperial name profaned on the refuse heap. 
“This,” says W. B. Honey, “may account for the comparative 
infrequency of the mark, and for the use of the empty double circle 
which would have contained it, as well as for the numerous other 
marks and emblems frequently seen in its place.” 

Emblems and symbols used as marks on porcelain include the 
Eight Musical Instruments :—1. Musical Stone (jade), Ch’ing ; 





ON CHINESE CERAMIC WARES 





Fig. VI. The Eight Buddhist Emblems of Happy Augury. 
Wheel, enveloped in flames. A Conch-Shell. State Umbrella. 
Canopy. Lotus Flower. 


Vase. A Pair of Fish. Entrails, an Endless Knot. 
Fig. VII. Devices to be read rebus 
fashion. A brush-pencil, a cake of 


ink, and a jade sceptre. A rebus - L 


‘ 
+A 
reading “May it be fixed as you wish!” > C 


a, 

(Fig. V) and the Eight Buddhist 

Emblems of Happy Augury (Fig. VI). 

A few of the more common of the miscellaneous symbols are 
illustrated in Fig. VIII; in addition to two devices intended to 
be read rebus fashion (Fig. VII). In the Chinese language, which 
is monosyllabic, one sound has often many meanings, all represented 
by different characters; and rebuses are very easily formed 
(Fig. VII). Thus the fish (yii) becomes a symbol of abundance 
or fertility, because of the multitude of its spawn. The deer 


A bat and two peaches. A rebus 
reading “‘Happiness and longevity, 
both complete !” 





2. Bell, Chung ; 3. Lute, Ch'in; 4. 
Flute, Ti ; 5. Box and Hammer, 
Chu ; 6. Drum, Ku ; 7. Reed Organ, 
Shéng; 8. Ocarina (a small wind 
instrument), Hsiian. There also 
occur the Eight Precious Things 


Fig. V. The Eight Precious Things. 
Jewel. Cash. 


Musical Jade 
Stone. of victory. 
Pair of Books. Painting. 
Pair of Rhino- Artemisia Leaf. 
ceros-horn Cups. 











Lozenge, a symbol 


(hu) suggests official advancement ; the magpie (hsi) is a symbol of joy ; and a pair of 
magpies are said to foretell a happy meeting. The word for monkeys (hou) has the same 
sound as that meaning “‘to expect (office),”” an auspicious word for every Chinese 
scholar. Five bats (fu) symbolize the Five Blessings (wu fu), i.e. longevity, riches, 
serenity, the cultivation of virtue, and the completion of a life’s work. The words 
for “‘red” and “‘vast’”’ have the same sound (Aung) ; and red bats have therefore a special 
significance. The Buddha’s “hand” or “‘finger-citron,”’ one of the Three Abundances, 
is yet a third homophone of fu. The word ch’ing (musical stone), of the Eight Precious 
Things (Fig. V), means also “Good luck’ as well as “pure’’ and “congratulations” ; 
while ch’ang (the entrails or endless knot), one of the Eight Buddhist Emblems (Fig. VI), 
means “long,” and thus qualifies any other symbol with which it may be associated. 
In the same way tieh (butterfly) signifies “‘double,” and lien (lotus) “connect.” 

Chinese script, it should always be remembered, is to Chinese eyes as expressive as 
painting ; and decorative inscriptions are common on porcelain. 


Fig. VIII. Miscellaneous marks. 


Palm leaf with fillets. 


eae = 
Lotus Blossom. 
Incense Burner. 
Sprig of prunes within 
a double ring. ex 
The Swastika Symbol 
enclosed in a lozenge, 
with fillets. 
Sacred fungus. 
One of the 12 ancient 
embroidery ornaments. 
Hare of mythology. 





Sources of Small-sword Ornament—Part IV 
BY J. F. HAYWARD 
"Ts Rococo fashion, which was first applied to small- 





sword hilts by Juste Auréle Meissonnier, was developed 

further in Paris by Gille De Marteau (the elder) and by 
a certain Pouget, who published two books of jewellery designs 
in 1762 and 1764. De Marteau is, with the possible exception 
of Heumann, a more important personality in the history of 
arms than the other XVIIIth century engravers who have 
hitherto been mentioned. He was, first and foremost, a 
designer of gun ornament, not a jeweller, and his output of 
designs is not restricted to one or two sheets amongst a long 
series of designs for other purposes. He first published in 
1730 a book of designs for gun ornament by his former master, 
De Lacollombe. Subsequently he issued two further series 
of ornament for firearms. From one of these the plate shown 
in Fig. lis taken. Though apparently intended for gunsmiths, 
the four cartouches at the corners of this sheet could easily be 
adapted for small-sword hilts. The compositions of scrolls and 
foliage are, on the other hand, clearly gun ornament. The 
designs of dogs and wild-fowl on the left of the sheet recur 
constantly on sword hilts; examples include Bashford Dean,’ 
No. 61, Plate XLVII, and Nos. M.2726-31 and M.195-1928 
(Fig. II) in the V. and A. No date appears on De Marteau’s 
own series but later editions of the 1730 pattern book contain 
plates dated 1743 and 1749, so that we have some idea of, this 
designer’s period of activity. According to Guilmard,” he 
died in 1776, but the date of his birth, given by Guilmard, 








1729, is impossible. Fig. I. One of a series of designs by Gille De Marteau 
Another set of designs by De Marteau that was drawn on = 3 — a. na About 1740. 
by the Fourbisseurs was that published under the title ictorta an ert Museum. 


“Plusieurs Trophées Dessinées et Gravées par Demarteau 
l’ainé a Paris.” They represent hunting, the pastoral life, music, the French small-sword, V. and A. Museum, No. 928-1864. 
war, love, the arts and sciences, etc. These trophies are insignificant De Marteau also published a series of etchings of hunting 
compared with the fine Baroque trophies referred to in Part III; subjects by Jean Baptiste Huet (1745-1811). This latter artist has 
they belong more properly to the ladies’ boudoir than to the a certain significance in the history of French design through the 
armoury. A characteristic of their construction is that they always book of designs for trophies in a mature Rococo 
depend from ribbons. style that he produced. He was in this, however, 
They constantly recur only one amongst a large number of artists, both 
with a dreary uniformity obscure and famous, who tried their skill in the 
on small-swords dating 
from the last three 
decades of the XVIIIth 
century, often in com- 
bination with rather in- 
significant flower sprays, 
probably borrowed from 
contemporary porcelain 
decoration. Examples 
include No. 1726-1888 in 
the V. and A Museum, 
and numerous hilts illus- 
trated in Bashford Dean. 
On many of the later 
pieces details of classical 
ornament have crept in— 
such as oval cartouches, 
nail-head and laurel 
wreath borders, composed 
a very little imagina- 
tio 

"The style of these last 
has much in common 
with that represented by 
the “Livre de Desseins de 
joailleries et bijouteries”’ 
engraved by Babel for the 
goldsmith Maria in the 
1760’s. They also stand 
close to Pouget and repre- 
sent well the great luxury 
of the last decades before 
the French Revolution. 
Fig. II. Hilt of steel, chiselled and gilt with They have all the weari- 





designs after De Marteau. French, mid- ness of a dying fashion. Fig. III. Design for jewelled small-sword hilt by 
XVIIIth century. Amongst the finer Pouget, published in Paris in 1762. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. examples in this style is Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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unpromising field of trophy design. Huet’s hunting scenes may 
well have influenced the craftsman who produced the fine hilt, 
No. 1722-1888, in the V. and A. Museum. In these hunting scenes 
the French engravers had little to add to the achievement of the 
XVIIth century Munich engraver, J. Schmischek, whose designs 
were employed by the Sadeler school of steel-chisellers in the same 
century. Schmischek died about 1650, but an XVIIIth century 
edition of his plates was issued by Joh. Christ. Weigel. Although 





Fig. IV. Hilt of steel, chiselled 
and gilt with hunting scenes after 
J. B. Huet. French, mid-XVIIIth 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 


dating from the XVIIth century, these designs make much use of 
scrollwork and did not appear particularly old-fashioned even a 
hundred years later. Their date can, however, be recognized by 
the solid, fleshy nature of the scrolls. 

The French jeweller, Pouget, published in 1762 his Traité des 
Pierres Précieuses in Paris. Out of 77 plates only one, illustrated 
in Fig. III, and a part of another, concern designs for sword hilts. 
Pouget’s designs are of familiar late Rococo character; they resemble 





OF SMALL-SWORD ORNAMENT 


design. The two sets of English jeweller’s ornament referred to in 
previous articles bear little relation to the typical English hilts 
of the XVIIIth century. It is not, however, necessary to assume 
that the hilt makers invariably relied on pattern books for their 
designs. If a sword cutler produced on a large enough scale, it 
might pay him to retain an artist to design hilts specially for him. 
The English steel hilts of the mid-XVIIIth century, such as that 
in Fig. VII, exist in large numbers and individual specimens show 





Fig. V. Hilt of steel, chiselled and Fig. VI. Hilt of steel, chiselled and 
gilt with military subjects, in a style 
recalling Sevres porcelain decora- 
century. tion. French. About 1760/80. 
Wallace Coilection. 


gilt with combat scenes. French. 
Early XVIIIth century. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


only insignificant variations in detail. It seems likely that they 
were both designed by one artist and produced in one workshop. 
Presumably the designs were confined to the one workshop and 
never published. This assumption is entirely in accord with the 
evidence which can be obtained from the two surviving series of 
original drawings by English designers for small-sword ornament. 
The first of these is the book of designs for hilts in cut steel which 


those of De Marteau but lack the latter’s vigorous scrollwork. The 


actual execution of the engraving is also inferior. It should, however, 
be mentioned that many of the designers employed professional engravers 
to execute their ideas, while Pouget may have endeavoured to carry out 
the engraving himself. From his roughly drawn sheets it is not easy 
to determine in what medium they were intended to be executed— 
perhaps ormolu, though as he was a jeweller by profession, it may well 


have been gold and precious stones. 


A popular and entirely appropriate form of ornament which often 
appears on hilts of the second half of the XVIIIth century consists of 
scenes drawn from military life. An example from the Wallace 
Collection is illustrated in Fig. V (No. 856). Others include 854 in 
the same collection and Bashford Dean, Nos. 86 to 89 inclusive. 
I have not been able to identify the particular set of prints of military 
subjects from which the figures on these hilts were drawn, but I imagine 
they may well have a common source with the military subjects which 
are a notable feature of the decoration of Sévres porcelain of the period. 
Similar subjects appearing on contemporary German porcelain are often 
ascribed to the Court painter of Frederick the Great of Prussia, D. N. 
Chodowiecki, but those on the French hilts and porcelain probably had 
a French origin. These late French hilts with military subjects should 
be distinguished from the hilts of the beginning of the century, which 
also bear battle scenes, such as that shown in Fig. VI (V. and A., No. 





2729-31). They are readily distinguished by the very delicate scroll- 


work surrounding the main subject, which contrasts markedly with the 


less refined but far more vigorous details of the earlier hilts. 


Very little has yet been said in these articles about English hilt 
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Fig. VII. Hilt of steel, chiselled and pierced. A very 
popular type in England about the mid-XVIIIth century. 
Author's Collection. 
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were executed in Matthew Boulton’s Birm- 
ingham works. They were first published in 
a recent book on the small-sword (The 
Small-sword in England by J. D. Aylward, 
London, 1946). On Fig. 30 of this work, the 
author reproduces two pages of designs from 
the pattern book in question. The designs 
are all in the so-called “‘Adam”’ style of the 
last quarter of the XVIIIth century and repre- 
sent the last stage in the evolution of the 
small-sword before it degenerated into the 





Fig. VIII. Hilt of cut steel, set with 
plaques of Wedgwood stone-ware, pro- 
bably made in the Birmingham works of 
Matthew Boulton. Late XVIIIth cent. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Fig. IX. Hilt of gold and translucent 

enamel, set with diamonds. One of the 

Duke of Wellington’s swords stolen from 

the Victoria and Albert Museum in 1948. 
English, dated 1804. 


Fig. X (below). Sheet of designs for 
etched ornament on small-sword blades, 
by Robert Wilson. English. Late 
XVIIIth cent. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 


Court sword. They display a style that was exploited by Boulton 
in many fields of metalwork ; whether Boulton was in fact respon- 
sible for all the cut steel hilts is uncertain, but it is at any rate 
certain that his factory was organised for large-scale production. 
An example in this style, the hilt of which is decorated with applied 
Wedgwood plaques, is shown in Fig. VIII (V. and A., No. 1735- 
1888). It will be seen that the grip, decorated with cut steel beads 
set spirally, recalls the earlier hilts of Morisson and Baumann 
illustrated in an earlier article. 

The practice of setting sword hilts with pastes or precious stones 
seems to have become more popular at this period—or, at any rate, 
a larger proportion of such hilts have survived. Their destruction 
is by no means surprising in view of the obvious alternative uses 
for their materials. The example illustrated in Fig. [IX has a 
magnificent hilt of gold and enamel, set with hundreds of diamonds ; 
it was presented to the Duke of Wellington by the British residents 
of Bengal in 1804. Bashford Dean illustrates in Plates LXXIV 
to LXVII, Nos. 97 to 102 inclusive, a series of these hilts mounted 
with pastes or stones, all of which date from the end of the XVIIIth 
or early XIXth centuries. 

The second series of drawings consists of designs for the etched 





panels which customarily appear on the forte of small-sword blades. 
It also includes a number of designs for engravings on firearm 
mounts and for silver filigree inlay in gun or pistol stocks. These 
drawings are preserved in the Victoria and Albert Museum (E.I.D. 
Dept., No. 93, D.3). Certain details of this pattern book have 
already been published, 3 but the article concerned contained so 
many errors that it seems necessary for some correction to be 
published. In the first place, the title chosen—An XVIIIth 
Century Gunsmith's Pattern Book—is misleading, since in a book 
of nearly 500 pages, only 66 are concerned with firearms, and the 
rest are designs for sword blades. The author illustrates in his 
article six pages from the book, which he describes as designs for 
barrels and gun-mounts. In fact, of these pages, only one (Illus- 
tration No. III.1) certainly represents gunmakers’ ornament. Of 
the remainder, the first two (Illustration No. I) could represent 
either sword-blade or gun-barrel ornament, but are probably 
intended for the former; the second two (No. II) are certainly 
intended for sword blades—this is conclusively proved by the fact 
that the artist indicates in his design the ridge which divides two 
sides of the triangular sectioned small-sword blade, and sketches 
a design for each of the three faces of the blade. I illustrate the 
page in question in Fig. X. Of the last two pages illustrated in 
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the article, the second also shows sword-blade designs with the 
strapwork ornament usually found on sword blades of the second half 
of the XVIIIth century. The author also assumes that the book is by 
a Birmingham gun-finisher, of which there is no clear proof. Finally, 
he refers to the well-known Birmingham bladesmith, Thomas Gill, 
who produced so many regulation cavalry sword blades during the 
period of the Napoleonic Wars, as a gunmaker, and describes a design 
for a sword blade with Gill’s famous slogan, ‘‘Warranted never to fail,’’ 
as being intended for a double-barrelled gun. 

The designs in the pattern book are by at least two, possibly more, 
hands, and cover in style the period from about 1760 to 1790. They 
are all in the rather degenerate style of a moribund Rococo, which we 
have already noticed in connection with the hilts of the period. It 
has usually been assumed that small-sword and regulation military 
sword blades of the XVIIIth century were not only forged but also 
etched and finished in Germany. In view of the evidence provided 
by this book, it seems clear that they, or at any rate many of them, 
must have been finished in England, presumably by the author of some 
of these pages. His name is given in a signature on a design on page 352, 
“Rob. Wilson Sculpt.” His designs as a whole are distinctly German 
in character, and but for the signature one would have considered them 
to be the work of a German artist. They show how far English 
designers at this time relied on Continental examples. 

In his article, the author states, ‘“‘Until further research has been 
carried out on Wilson’s life and activities, it would be rash to assume ¢ 

. that gun-finisher and gunmaker were the same individual.” 
It is in fact extremely unlikely that Wilson was a gunmaker; he may 
(Continued on page 80) 
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of Richard 
Wilson’s Drawings 


The Dartmouth Collection 


of modern landscape art in England, he has been the least 
recognised of our landscape artists. 
in his critics. 
classicism’’* 


‘ct moder Richard Wilson stands at the head of the current 


He has been unlucky 
Ruskin in his Modern Painters speaks of his “hybrid 
and objected to his painting chiefly the Roman 


landscape, ‘‘a district especially unfavourable as exhibiting no pure 


collection). The original signed receipt for the picture of the villa 
of Maecenas at Tivoli (in the Lady Lever Art Gallery) records that 
the drawing was “taken on the spot by Mr. Wilson in the year 
1754, in company with the Earls of Pembroke, Thanet and Essex, 
and Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, who dined and spent the day 
together under a large tree.” A variant (now in the National 
Gallery, London) was originally in the possession of Lord Thanet, 
one of that company. During these years in Italy Wilson not only 
“painted many pictures but also made many drawings with black 
and white chalk on grey paper for which he had commissions for 
several of the English nobility and gentry.”” The scenes of many 
of Wilson’s pictures are in the country within easy reach of Rome, 

Tivoli, Albano and Frascati, places rich in classical 








forte M ote 
weal Mee Ee 


Ponte Molle, dated 1754. 
Lent by the Earl of Dartmouth. 


or healthy nature, but a diseased and overgrown flora among 
half-developed volcanic rocks and mouldering wrecks of 
buildings.”* The author of the biography in The Dictionary of 
National Biography® condemns his work as “formal and somewhat 
careless of detail.’’ 

There has been no comprehensive exhibition of his paintings 
for nearly a quarter of a century. In the exhibition at the Tate 
Gallery his work was presented in its full artistic 
context. Two views of Dover, which were exhibited, 
are among the rare landscapes painted before Richard 
Wilson went to Italy in 1750. They are associated 
with an engraving of J. S. Miiller published in 1747. 
This engraving agrees in the main features with one 
of these Dover landscapes (in the National Museum 
of Wales, Cardiff). The other (in a private collection) 
is closer to Miiller’s engraving. It has been pointed 
out that the views of Dover, painted about 1747, 
contain the “essence of Wilson’s essential expression.” 

There is little record of his stay in Italy. He 
arrived in Venice in 1750. He owed much to the 
young “Grand Tourists,” Englishmen of fortune 
completing their education on classic ground on 
which the more intelligent formed their taste. 
A sketchbook of his contains sketches of Vesuvius, 
Naples, and Herculaneum, inscribed in Wilson’s 
handwriting “done at Rome in the year 1752.” At 
the end of 1751 or the beginning of 1752 he left 
Venice for Rome in the company of William Lock 
(1752-1810) of Norbury, “a gentleman who for 
nearly half a century has been ranked in the first 
class of amateurs of the Fine Arts, possessing 
superior taste and information.’’ According to 
Farington he was one of those who recommended 
Wilson to leave portrait for landscape painting. 

Sketches exist of the Porto Romano at Rimini, 
the Mausoleum of Theodoric at Ravenna, and 
Trajan’s Arch at Ancona (all from the William Lock 
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associations ; and here he “formed his taste from 
the various matter which he found.” 

Many of the drawings in Lord Dartmouth’s 
collection are dated but only a few of Wilson’s 
pictures bear dates. A small number, however, can 
be dated by the presence of an external feature, such 
as the presence of Sir William Chambers’ Pagoda 
and an artificial ruin built in 1761-2 in Kew Gardens. 
Wilson returned to England about 1756 and con- 
tinued to paint Italian subjects for this country, 
finding there was a greater demand for these than 
for English subjects. Mr. Benjamin Booth (1732- 
1807) was one of the few contemporaries who valued 
Wilson’s English as well as his Italian landscapes, and 
Wilson ‘‘suffered from almost continuous neglect.” 

Wilson gave his own account of the painters 
whom he studied to Sir William Beechey. When 
asked who were the best painters of landscape he 
replied: ‘‘Why, sir, Claude for air and Gaspar 
(Gaspard Poussin) for composition and sentiment. 
You may walk in Claude’s pictures and count the 
miles.”” In Wilson’s landscapes you may also walk 
and count the miles. His subject is often, like 
Claude’s, the light seen on the wide stretches of the 
Roman Campagna and other Italian scenes, at the 
most luminous hours. The small figures that appear 
in Claude’s landscapes also form part of Wilson's 
scenes, where they heighten the mythological or 
pastoral aspect and are fused with the surrounding 
landscape. 

Wilson’s method of painting is thus recorded by 
Sir William Beechey: ‘‘He painted standing, made a touch or two, 
and then walked to the window to refresh his eye, which was 
extremely delicate and nice for colour.” As Farington* tells us, 

“‘when he painted views he seldom adhered to the scene as it was.’ 

At the recent exhibition at Birmingham twenty-five drawings 
by Wilson in Lord Dartmouth’s collection were exhibited which 
had been lost sight of for nearly a century and a half. They were 








Grotto of Posilipo. 
Lent by the Earl of Dartmouth. 
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The Vale of Narni, signed in monogram. 
Lent by Brinsley Ford, Esq. 


commissioned by William, second Earl of Dartmouth, when he 
visited Rome in 1753. They are in black chalk and stump, touched 
with white, on grey paper, and are signed “R. Wilson,” or by his 
initials and are dated 1754. The titles of this series, which are 
sketches of Rome and its envirors, are also written by Wilson. 
Another group of drawings, which are not part of this series, 
includes two drawings of a rocaille fountain. Drawings from Mr. 
R. Brinsley Ford’s collection were also included. The drawings 
range in importance from finished and worked-up sketches such 
as the ‘Ponte Molle,” and small notes of detail, such as some Ionic 
capitals, tree stems, a sword-hilt and a dog. Many of the drawings, 
in the enthusiastic words of Hoppner, “were such as the Greeks 
would have made and put all others at a distance.” M. JouRDAIN. 





1 Ed. 1888, vol. 1, p. 127. 
2 Cosmo Monkhouse. 
3 Modern Painters, vol. 1, p. 91 (ed. 1888). 
* Joseph Farington, Diary, vol. 3. p. 42. 
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AN ENGLISH FARMHOUSE AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By GEOFFREY GRIGSON. Max Parrish & Co. ais. 

This is the description of a farm called “Ashton” in a chalk 
district which is apparently Wiltshire. The author begins with 
the neighbourhood and then proceeds to a minute description of 
the farm buildings. This is done from a builder’s and not an 
architect’s point of view. He traces the use and abuse of each 
material, helped by a wide knowledge of rural literature from 
Evelyn and Aubrey through Duck and Barnes to the writers of 
to-day. The author’s vision is myopic. He communicates to us 
the beauties of the component materials but we do not get any clear 
impression of the resulting whole, except that it is a bit of a jumble. 
That only too many of the components have passed their prime 
does not diminish the admiration of Mr. Grigson, who fully appre- 
ciates beauty in decay and is surely a pioneer in expatiating on the 
charms of rusting galvanised corrugated iron! The thirty plates 
from colour photographs would have been better in monochrome. 

CS. 
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AN IRISH ART PATRON 

THE VOLUNTEER EARL. By Maurice James Craig (275 pp. 

XIV pil.). The Cresset Press, London. 18s. (Review.) 

The subject of this biography, James Caulfield, first Earl of 
Charlemont, was a leading figure in Irish politics in the latter 
half of the XVIIIth century but it is only his other aspect as a 
patron of the arts that need be considered here. He was fortunate 
in finding a congenial tutor for his formative years and set out in 
1746 for a grand tour which was more extensive than was usual as 
it took in Constantinople, the Archipelago and Alexandria. The 
addition to the party of a young architect made it possible for the 
youthful peer to obtain a much more serious knowledge of Greek 
art than was usual at the time. By the time that he returned to 
Italy he was become of sufficient importance to be offered a dedica- 
tion by Piranesi, but a misunderstanding led to a fiasco. Of more 
real importance was the acquaintance with Chambers, who designed 
Charlemont’s “‘Casino” when the latter at last returned to Ireland. 
In 1755 Charlemont took his seat in the Irish House of Lords and 
thereatter never strayed further abroad than London, where, how- 
ever, he remained a well-liked figure in literary and artistic circles. 
After his nine years voluntary absence he became of a sudden a 
fervent upholder of Irish rights and for this reason abandoned his 
family estates near Armagh in favour of the vicinity of the capital. 
By now a professed valetudinarian he professed that his health did 
not permit him to travel (except to review volunteers). He ended 
up with a town house, a country house and the “Casino’”’ (a model 
villa) all within three miles of one another. Each was either built 
or furbished up in the best taste of the time nor was he loath to 
share his good fortune with his humbler neighbours. He did not close 
his park to the citizensof Dublin even after having twice been robbed 
therein by a villain “of genteel appearance” and having lost 1,500 lbs. 
of lead from the roof of the “‘Casino.’’ Mr. Craig has, in fact, pro- 


duced a most entertaining biography of his eccentric hero. C.C.O. 
~ ~ ~~ 
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SOURCES OF SMALL-SWORD ORNAMENT 
—continued from page 78 
perhaps have engraved and etched the designs he produced on the 
articles themselves, but it is equally possible that he, like the other 
designers whose work has been listed above, merely drew the designs 
for some other craftsman to execute. 

The foregoing study cannot claim in any way to have exhausted 
the subject, as its scope has been restricted to those sheets of 
ornament for small-sword hilts and blades which are preserved 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum or referred to in the literature 
of engraved ornament. From the point of view of the historian 
of engraved ornament, small-sword design represents rather a by- 
way in the subject and it has hitherto received orly the very slightest 
degree of notice. On the whole, the actual swords of the period 
that have survived are more attractive in design than might have 
been expected by a person whose knowledge of the subject was 
confined to the published designs. With few exceptions, the designs 
I have been able to illustrate are the work, not of working sword- 
cutlers, but of artists who had no specialised knowledge of the 
manufacture of sword hilts. Far greater interest attaches to the 
actual drawings such as the two series referred to in this article ; 
unfortunately few of such designs have hitherto been discovered, 
though, as interest in the subject increases, we may hope that further 
material will come to light. 





1 Bashford Dean. European Court Swords and Hunting Swords. New York : 


1929. 
2 Guilmard. Les Maitres Ornemanistes. Paris: 1880. 
3 Connoisseur. Vol. CII. 1938. ‘‘An eighteenth-century Gunsmith’s Pattern 
book by Robert Wilson.” 
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OLD ENGLISH KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS 
Dear Sir, 

I am much interested to learn that Mr. Ionides is now the 
possessor of Mr. Hobson’s piano, referred to in my article on the 
Decoration of some old English Keyboard Instruments, Part II, 
in your February issue. According to Mr. Ionides, this would 
have been made by a well-known Dublin maker, William Southwell, 
who was one of the pioneers of the upright piano which he patented 
on October 18th, 1794. Another piano shaped like a semicircular 
table (presumably a pair to that owned by Mr. Ionides) is in the 
possession of Major Harry Talbot Rice, of Oddington House, Glos. 
It is illustrated in the article on that house in Country Life, 
August 17th, 1940, p. 143, fig. 3. 

Yours sincerely, 
The Editor, EDWARD CrRoFT-MuRRAyY. 
APOLLO. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


HOGARTH’S DRAWINGS, with an introduction by MICHAEL 
Ayrton. Avalon Press, 21s. 


The book has coincided in publication with an authoritative 
study by Mr. A. P. Oppé (Drawings by Hogarth) which includes 
one hundred and twenty drawings by Hogarth. A comparison 
between the two works shows that Mr. Ayrton has not explored 
two most important sources, the Royal Collection and the almost 
unknown collection of the Marquis of Exeter (most of which was 
acquired directly from Hogarth’s widow). As Mr. Oppé writes : 
“No publication could have any claim to represent Hogarth as a 
draughtsman” without these collections. Mr. Ayrton’s work 
cannot therefore form a canon of Hogarth’s draughtsmanship. 

It seems unlikely that further drawings by Hogarth will in 
future be added to the few that survive, as Mr. Ayrton hopes, 
for Hogarth in his MS. drafts for an autobiography tells us that 
he drew little from nature and that it was little necessary for an 
artist to doso. The style of Mr. Ayrton is sometimes unfortunate, 
and his description of Horace Walpole as a “patronising bumble-bee”’ 
is not apposite. 


A CHINA MANUAL. Edited by Nevitt—E WHyYMaNT. 


This Manual, issued by the Chinese Government Information 
Office, under the editorship of Dr. Whymant, is indispensable to 
everyone interested in China—her history, geography, government, 
agriculture, industry, co-operatives, education, art, classics and 
philosophy. With eyes fixed upon the Far East, who will not be 
able to follow current events in China with more understanding 
and sympathy, armed with the wealth of the latest information 
contained in this book? Nearly all the subjects are treated by the 
learned editor himself, but several native colleagues—Y. L. Wu, 
Dr. C. S. Chen, Lu Kuang-mien assisted by Mrs. Jessie Booth— 
are responsible for the important chapters on agriculture, 
industry and the Chinese Co-operative movement. At the modest 
price of 1os., the book offers a wealth of varied information which 
can only be found in separate volumes costing considerably more, 
even if obtainable. 

It is inevitable that there should be some overlapping and 
repetition ; as, for example, the Dialecticians (or Sophists) are 
referred to under “‘Classics’”’ as well as under “Philosophy.” And, 
considering the enormous field covered and the detailed facts 
supplied, it is remarkable that so few minor errors and misprints 
have escaped the notice of the extremely careful and competent 
editor. On page 11, the Buddhist pilgrim, Fa-hsien, is confused 
with Hsiian-tsang, who lived more than two centuries later; on 
page 15, the Yung Lo Ta Tien should not be described as an 
“anthology,” for it is really a phonetic dictionary comprising 11,095 
(not 36,000) volumes ; on page 184, “chung shu” is rendered as 
“loyalty and reciprocity,’ "" whereas the Chinese scholar, Ku Hung- 
ming, has given it as ‘“‘conscientiousness and charity” ; and on page 
233, the Tunhuang caves were sealed up at the beginning of the 
XIth century and not in the VIIIth century. An obvious misprint 
is the date of the war with Japan, which should be 1894-1895, not 


1874-1875. VicTOR RIENAECKER. 
THE MEDICI CHAPEL. By Cuaries DE ToLnay. (Princeton 
University Press, London. Geoffrey Cumberlege. {£5 Ios.) 


The award of a Guggenheim Fellowship to Charles de Tolnay, 
whose writings on Peter Brueghel the Elder, the brothers Van 
Eyck, and Hieronymus Bosch, are already well known to students 
of later European painting, has made it possible for him to under- 
take the examination and interpretation of the entire known work 
in sculpture, painting and poetry of the dominating spiritual force 
of the High Renaissance, Michelangelo Buonarroti. This, the 
third volume of the series (which is to be completed in five volumes), 
is devoted to the architectural and sculptural works of the burial 
chapel of the Medici, and to the other works executed or projected 
during the same period. The years from 1520 to 1534 are con- 
ceived by de Tolnay as a single phase of Michelangelo’s artistic 
development ; and, by the help of sketches and documents (some 
hitherto unknown), de Tolnay has gone far in the task of clarifying 
a number of outstanding problems connected with the chronology 
and genesis of the conception of the Medici Chapel and of the 
individual figures and tombs which go to the embodiment of a 
single representative idea. 

When this beautifully produced series of books is completed, 
the Editor will accord space in APoLLo for a fuller consideration 
and estimate of de Tolnay’s achievement in assessing the character 
and the entire artistic output of one of the most amazing geniuses 
of the world. VICTOR RIENAECKER. 
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ANSWERS TO ENQUIRIES 


REPRODUCTION OF ROMAN BRONZES 


F.W.S. (Northampton). The vessel you enquire about is a 
reproduction of a bronze ewer preserved in the Museo Nazionale 
of Naples, where there is a large collection of Roman bronzes, 
mostly discovered in the course of excavations at Pompeii. During 
the first half of the XIXth century, a printed catalogue of these 
bronzes was produced, and the original of this example is illustrated 
on Plate IV, No. 23. It is described as follows : ‘Vase for libations, 
the handle in the form of a coursing panther. From Pompeii.” 
The reproductions were produced and sold under the auspices of 
the Naples Museum and were not intended to be anything other 
than copies. They were, however, skilfully produced, and the 
patina due to long immersion in the soil was very convincingly 
simulated. The reproductions seem to have been made in con- 
siderable numbers over a long period, for they are not infrequently 
met with. They were sold to tourists, hence their presence in 
this country. In the case of this ewer, while the handle is finely 
modelled, the vessel itself is squat and unattractive in form, showing 
a lack of artistic feeling which is characteristic of much of the late 
Roman art. I am told that it was possible to purchase these 
reproductions in Naples up to a date within the present century. 
ee VASE WITH APPLIED FLOWERS AND 

BIRDS 

A.E.M. (Chesham). Bottle-shaped vase and cover, 12} inches 

high, encrusted with blossoms, and having applied flowers, branches, 


foliage, and canaries, with broad bands of burnished gilding. Crossed 


swords mark, numerals, and Sch. in green. 

This specimen purports to belong to the so-called snowball 
family ; actually the flowers are guelder roses. The idea and the 
name originated at Meissen ; there is, for instance, the following 
entry in the Fischer Katalog (1906): Schneeballenkaffeekanne Aus 
Kandlers Schneeballenservice. Die Oberfldche ganz mit frei aufgeleg- 
ten Schneeballbliiten bedeckt, durch die sich die blaugriin bemalten 
Blatter des aus Astwerk gebildeten Henkels und Deckelknopfes ziehen. 
Goldrander. Knaufschwerter. 

The original “‘snowball’”’ service, made for Queen Maria Josepha, 
was produced at Meissen in 1740-41 by Kaendler, but the device 
was used for some time. In addition to the superimposed sprays 
of guelder roses, there were large birds of woodpecker type perched 
about, and sometimes even putti. It is an extremely unpractical 
idea, and is only bearable on smaller articles ; when it appears on 
gigantic vases and ewers it outrages every sense of ceramic propriety. 
The device was not, as you suggest, confined to Meissen ; quite a 
number of Derby pieces were ornamented in this way. The 
most usual types are quadrangular, baluster-shaped vases, but 
other objects such as toilet pots are known. In these English 
versions the applied sprays of guelder roses are replaced by most 
inappropriate branches of berried holly, painted to nature, while 
the knobs consist of aggregations of holly berries. The whole 
affair, like its Meissen original, is a monument to misdirected 
patience. But to return to your specimen ; we must warn you that 
a great deal of modern ware has this decoration and, judging from 
the photograph, we greatly fear that your bottle is of this class. 
The highly burnished gold band at the base and the neck, and the 
strongly-coloured stalks and leaves of the superimposed sprays, 
all point to a recent origin. In the original productions there was 
practically no gilding or colouring ; a few leaves were sometimes 
touched with enamel, and a little gilding was used occasionally as 
an edging, but the general effect, when it is not actually uncoloured, 
is of very restrained tone. In modern copies, however, the addition 
of lavish gilding and strongly-coloured leaves and branches, as 
well as of unconvincing canaries or similar denizens, can usually 
be seen. The letters Sch on your specimen tempt one to think of 
Schneeballen! S. 

COLLECTORS’ PROBLEMS 

Enquiries must contain the fullest information and be accom- 

panied, when possible, by a drawing or a photograph. 
S S S 
SOCIETY OF PEWTER COLLECTORS 

The Society of Pewter Collectors (President, Mr. James C. 
Fenton) held its Annual Meeting at Grosvenor House, Park Lane, 
London, on January 15th. 

Mr. Ernest Hunter was elected Vice-President, and Professor 
E. Raymond, of Lexington, Mass., U.S.A., and Mr. Ledlie Laugh- 
lin, of New Jersey, U.S.A., as Honorary Members. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Society of Pewter Collectors is Mr. 
Cyril C. Minchin, of Norcot Farm, Reading. 








APOLLO 


SALE ROOM PRICES 


ANUARY 14, 18, 24, 25, 26 and Feb. 1. Works of Art and 

Stamps. Puttick & Simpson: Old-time Collection Stamps 

in German album, 1874, containing some nice old stamps, 
£40 ; five Dresden figures, Monkey Band, £20 ; nine Continental, 
£34; two other sets of nine each, £34 and £36; and two sevens, 
£28 and £26 ; pair Chantilly circular jardinieres, £26 ; Rockingham 
tea service, 26 pieces, £26 ; pair Dresden figures, £30 ; old Mandarin 
dinner service, 46 pieces, £26; an old Scottish all-steel pistol, 
J. Murdock, £28. 

January 14, 20, 21, 27, 28 and Feb. 4. Furniture, Silver, 
Pictures. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY: Pinewood display cabinet, 
£35 ; Regency dining table, £36; pair Dresden urn-shaped vases 
and covers, £33 ; Dutch miniature cabinet, £10 ; two Louis inlaid 
kingwood oval commodes, £65 and £45 ; Queen Anne burr walnut 
and oak writing cabinet, £178 ; and a chest of five drawers, £65 ; 
two bracket clocks, one by John Moore, £25, and the other Barwise, 
£23; 12 Standard chairs on cabriole legs, designed with vases of 
flowers, £200; oval mahogany dining table, £120; Louis XV 
inlaid tulipwood bonheur du jour, £74, and one kingwood and 
tulipwood banded writing table, £44; walnut bowfront dwarf 
cabinet, £72 ; pair wing-back easy chairs, £60 ; Louis XVI cabinet, 
£48; lady’s writing bureau, Vernis Martin panels, £52; carved 
mahogany pedestal desk, £80; picture, Hans Duhl, £80; pair 
George III sauceboats, £35 ; Florentine carved and gilt wall mirror, 
£37; inlaid mahogany secretaire bookcase, £35 ; walnut Queen 
Anne folding card table, £63; inlaid mahogany kneehole writing 
desk, £50; lady’s satinwood enclosed toilet table, £50; Minton 
dinner service, £52; Sévres dessert service, £80; Dresden kettle 
and stand, £20; two Dresden cockatoos, £21 ; pair Sévres vases 
and covers, Boucher manner, £26; pair winged armchairs, £70 ; 
four Regency mahogany elbow chairs, £42. 

January 17 and 20. Silver, Porcelain, Furniture. CHRISTIE’s : 
Plain two-handled tray, 1795, £105 ; four entrée dishes and covers, 
Robert Salomn, 1788, £160 ; four entrée dishes and covers, Daniel 
Smith and Robert Sharp, £185 ; two-handled oval tray, Eves and 
Barnard, £135; large glass chandelier, £199 ; Georgian pedestal 
writing desk, £126; Louis XV marquetry commode, stamped 
Dubois, £147. 

January 21. Pictures. CHRISTIE’s: Two engravings, La Pose 
and La Main, after Dubucourt, £184 ; pictures : The Convalescent, 
J. J. Tissot, £241; William McElroy, Augustus John, £199 ; 
Fisherfolk on the Beach, W. Shayer, Senr., £163 ; Badger Baiting, 
S. Alken, £241 ; Cavaliers Refreshing, Jorgen Roed, £94 ; Toasting 
the Squire, John A. Lomax, £178. 

January 19, 26 and 27. Works of Art. ROBINSON & FosTER: 
Carved oak refectory table, £30 ; mahogany and satinwood banded 
pedestal desk, £36 ; two ebony banded sofa tables, £41 ; pair wing- 
back easy chairs, £52 ; Georgian kneehole desk, £42 ; Landscape, 
D. Ryckaert, £40 ; Shipping in a calm off the coast, W. Anderson, 
£38. 

January 25. Jades and Ceramics. Soruesy’s: Pair biscuit 
monkeys, Ch’ien Lung, £230 ; three biscuit figures of cranes, £250 ; 
pair white cocks, Ch’ien Lung, £200 ; and another pair, £240. 

January 26 and 27. Silver, Porcelain, Furniture. CHRISTIE’S : 
Charles II porringer and salver, £95; two oval soup tureens, 
Parker and Wakelin, £78; four circular second course dishes, 
Fogelberg and Gilbert, £82; four oval meat dishes, 1791, £85 ; 
an epergne, Emick Romer, 1768, £90 ; pair George II sauceboats, 
1729, £250 ; a large Worcester service, Flight Barr & Barr, £567 ; 
large panel Brussels tapestry, XVIIth century, £157. 

January 28. Pictures. CHRISTIE’s: Margaret Arundell Lady 
Weston, F. Zuccaro, £231 ; portrait of a bearded saint, Vandyck, 
£27; Men-of-War and Small Craft, L. Bakhuisen, £94; The 
Return to Brouwershaven, H. de Meyer, £252 ; Portrait of a Lady, 
N. Hone, R.A., £63; The Madonna and Child, Del Sarto, £44; 
Village Street Scene, J. C. Droochsloot, £68 ; The Madonna and 
Child, Benson, £52 ; Portrait of the Artist’s Wife, A. del Sarto, £73 ; 
Peasants in Tavern, I. van Ostade, £52 ; Village Scene, Apshoven, 
£04; Diana and Actaeon, Rubens, £47; Still Life on a Stone 
Ledge, J. van Streeck, £147; A Stream, F. Zuccarelli, £115. 

February 4. Textiles and Furniture. SoTHesy’s: William 
and Mary marquetry cabinet, £110 ; pair Regency narrow mahogany 
cabinets, £120 ; late XVIIIth century writing table, £85 ; George I 
kneehole dressing table, £95; George III secretaire mahogany 
bookcase, £90; pair early XVIIIth century torcheres, £100; set 
six Chippendale mahogany dining chairs, very much carved, £600. 

February 7. Persian Miniatures and Oriental Manuscripts. 
SorHesy’s: Lion and Elephant Fighting, school Shiraz, XIVth 


century, £105 ; Persian Princess and her Lover, Timurid school, 
£125 ; Portrait of a Persian Darwish, Riza Abbasi, £340 ; Portrait 
of Bearded Man, Persian XVIIth century, £105 ; Painting on linen, 
1550-1560, leaf from Hamzah-Namah, £300 ; two miniatures 
mounted together, Woodpecker by Mansur and a Buck attributed 
to Mansur, XVIIth century, £160; A Camel Fight, drawing also 
by Mansur, £120 ; Royal Lion Hunting Scene, the work of Miskin, 
og A Zenana Feasting Scene, probably by Manohar, Moghul, 
125. 

February 8. Objects of Vertu. SorTHEBy’s : Swiss enamel and 
gold box, £105; George III scent bottle and miniature gold 
Flacon, £155 ; Louis XV gem set agate ewer, formed as a dwarf, 
£350; Renaissance pendant jewel of a gold figure, XVIth century, 
£210 ; Jeypore jewelled figure of a horse, £100 ; Jeypore jewelled 
gold and enamelled covered cup and stand, £420 ; Louis XV gold 
and piqué bonbonniere, £250; jewelled ivory elephant, £120; 
decorative enamel banjo watch, £240; chinoiserie watch and 
elaborate dial, £125; gold watch and chatelaine, John Fladgate, 
London, 1554, £110 ; and one made for the Eastern market, Charles 
Cabrier, £230; set four enamel candlesticks, £380; blue enamel 
casket, £220 ; large enamel casket, very fine, £480 ; Russian Imperial 
Easter egg by Carl Faberge, £1,700 ; green jade snuffbox, Michel 
Perchin, £170 ; and the following by the same : Agate owl, £400 ; 
French bulldog, £210; a chimpanzee, £180; and an obsidian 
figure of a hippopotamus, £800. 

February 9. Porcelain. SotHeBy’s: Chelsea clock case, in 
the form of a bantam house, £300; composite Sévres dinner 
service, £100 ; Worcester apple green mask jug, £260 ; Strasbourg 
pigeon tureen and cover, £210. 

February 10. English and Continental Silver. SoTHEBy’s : 
Pair Georgian wine coolers, Robert Garrad, 1826, £100 ; George I 
oval cake basket, John Jacobs, London, 1738, £155 ; small Charles 
II tankard, maker’s mark S.R., £95 ; George III teapot, sugar and 
milk jug, three makers, £80; pair heavy Queen Anne twelve-sided 
trencher salts, William Twell, 1712, £145; two George I Irish 
beer jugs, William Townsend and William Walsh, £130; pair 
George I oblong waiters, Abel Brokesby, 1727, £140; George I 
teapot, Gerrard, London, 1720, £190 ; George I octagonal coffee 
pot, Richard Bayley, London, £420; George III six-piece tea 
service, Empire style, Scott and Benjamin Smith, London, £220 ; 
three George II tea caddies and covers matching, £160; heavy 
William III tankard of rare design, David Willaume, £380; 
Commonwealth wine cup, £340; pair George II mugs, Thomas 
Whipham, £130 ; heavy George II epergne, William Cripps, 
fully marked, £200 ; Charles II large cylindrical tankard, Thomas 
Issod, London, £250 ; Charles I flagon, R.M., London, 1639, £420; 
The Nuremberg Elephant, XVIth century, £220; fine heavy 
George I octagonal teapot, Jacob Margas, £900; William and 
Mary wine cup, John Jackson, London, £145; Charles II wine 
cup, £260; pair James II heavy silver gilt cups of small size, 
Peter Harache, £340 ; Commonwealth caudle cup and cover, large, 
maker’s mark A.M., London, 1659, £850; The Butleigh Salt, early 
James I silver gilt covered salt, maker’s mark M., London, 1606, 
£4,400. 

February 16. Portrait Miniatures formed by the late Harry 
Seal. CHRISTIE’s: Mademoiselle de Bethisy, Francois Dumont, 
£152; a Boy, J. H. Fragonard, from the Warwick collection, £220; 
A Gentleman, George Engleheart, £86, and another gentleman 
by the same, £97; and another by the same, £136; Lady, 
Sir Richard Cosway, 1806, £142; Mrs. Charles Abbott, Andrew 
Plimer, £142 ; Commodore George Johnstone, John Bogle, £97 ; 
Lady Frances Radclyffe, Samuel Cotes, £89 ; Mrs. Frances Brook, 
Nicholas Dixon, £131; Lady, Samuel Cooper, £110; another, 
Cooper, Dorothea, Countess of Sunderland, £136; three by John 
Hoskins, Gentleman, £142, and a lady, £105; James I, Earl of 
Callender, £115; Henry Wriothesley, 3rd Earl of Southampton, 
Peter Oliver, £183; Henry Prince of Wales, 1594-1612, Nicholas 
Hilliard, formerly attributed to Isaac Oliver, elder son of King 
James I, half length, £346; two by Isaac Oliver; Henry Prince 
of Wales, signed with monogram, nearly full face, red curtain 
background, £651, and Lady Arabella Stuart, also signed with 
monogram, daughter of Charles, Earl of Lennox, and first cousin 
of James I, £630; Anne of Denmark, 1574-1619, Consort of 
James I, Nicholas Hilliard, £241 ; Henry Mildmay Carew, C. F. 
Zincke, £111 ; Abraham Cowley, by the same, signed and dated 
1716, poet, £94; Francis, 2nd Earl of Godolphin, and his wife 
Henrietta, Charles Boit, £409 ; ; Louis XV oval snuffbox, £105 ; 
Louis XV tortoiseshell piqué snuffbox, £110; and another, £120 ; 
Meissen one modelled as a pug dog, £147; and an agate one, 
English, 1755, £147; Louis XV gold snuff oval, with painting by 
Jean Petitot, £147. 
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